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FOREWORD 


Present  debates  about  national  security  issues  often 
revolve  around  the  question  of  what  type  of  "grand 
strategy"  the  United  States  should  have.  Yet,  "grand 
strategy"  itself  can  be  a  rather  nebulous  concept,  and 
discussions  of  the  issue  can  thus  confuse  more  than 
they  clarify.  In  this  monograph,  Hal  Brands  offers  a 
thorough  analysis  of  what  grand  strategy  actually  is, 
why  it  is  so  important,  and  why  we  often  find  it  so  chal¬ 
lenging  to  design  and  implement.  To  do  so,  he  draws 
on  some  of  the  classic  strategic  texts,  as  well  as  the  his¬ 
tory  of  two  key  moments  in  modern  American  grand 
strategy:  the  "golden  age"  of  grand  strategy  during 
the  Truman  years  at  the  outset  of  the  Cold  War,  and 
the  era  of  detente  and  triangular  diplomacy  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  during  the  Nixon-Kissinger 
years.  Dr.  Brands  closes  by  offering  a  series  of  useful 
ideas  for  how  American  officials  might  approach  the 
challenges  of  grand  strategy  in  the  21st-century  politi¬ 
cal  and  security  environment. 

The  Strategic  Studies  Institute  is  pleased  to  offer 
this  monograph  as  a  useful  contribution  to  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  over  America's  role  in  a  changing 
world. 


DGuolao  v_.  lu  v  elacE,  JR. 
Director 

Strategic  Studies  Institute 
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SUMMARY 


This  monograph  offers  a  critical  examination  of 
the  idea  and  utility  of  "grand  strategy."  The  concept  is 
very  much  in  vogue  these  days,  with  commentators  of 
all  stripes  invoking  it  in  one  way  or  another.  But  what 
the  term  actually  means  often  remains  unclear,  and 
discussions  of  the  issue  too  often  muddle  or  obscure 
more  than  they  illuminate.  The  purpose  of  this  mono¬ 
graph,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a  more  precise  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning,  importance,  and  challenges 
of  American  grand  strategy  — not  to  recommend  any 
single  grand  strategy  that  the  U.S.  Government  should 
follow,  but  to  illuminate  the  promise  and  limitations 
of  grand  strategy  as  a  national  endeavor. 

To  this  end,  the  monograph  addresses  three  prin¬ 
cipal  tasks.  First,  it  offers  a  general  discussion  of  what 
grand  strategy  actually  is,  and  why  it  is  simultane¬ 
ously  so  essential  and  so  difficult  to  do.  Second,  it  fur¬ 
ther  fleshes  out  these  issues  by  revisiting  the  doing  of 
grand  strategy  at  key  inflection  points  in  the  history  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  —  during  the  Harry  Truman  years 
of  the  early  Cold  War,  and  during  the  Richard  Nixon/ 
Gerald  Ford/Henry  Kissinger  years  between  1969  and 
1977.  Third,  this  monograph  offers  several  basic  sug¬ 
gestions  for  how  U.S.  policymakers  might  approach 
grand  strategy  as  an  intellectual  and  geopolitical 
pursuit. 
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THE  PROMISE  AND  PITFALLS  OF  GRAND 
STRATEGY 


INTRODUCTION 

"Grand  strategy"  is  very  much  in  vogue  these 
days.  In  the  2  decades  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
politicians  and  pundits  alike  have  consistently  pro¬ 
claimed  the  need  for  a  new  American  grand  strategy, 
and  they  have  just  as  consistently  flayed  their  oppo¬ 
nents  for  failing  to  deliver  one.  Academics,  journalists, 
and  public  figures  have  authored  books  and  articles 
advocating  particular  grand  strategies;  major  publica¬ 
tions  like  Newsweek,  Time,  The  New  York  Times,  and  The 
Washington  Post  carry  pieces  discussing  the  concept  in 
one  way  or  another.  In  2008,  the  House  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  even  held  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
"A  New  Grand  Strategy  for  the  United  States."  "The 
United  States,"  one  prominent  author  has  proclaimed, 
"is  a  superpower  in  search  of  a  strategy."1 

But  what  exactly  is  "grand  strategy?"  Why  is  it 
so  important  and,  it  would  seem,  so  elusive?  Grand 
strategy,  it  turns  out,  is  one  of  the  most  slippery  and 
widely  abused  terms  in  the  foreign  policy  lexicon.  The 
concept  is  often  invoked  but  less  often  defined,  and 
those  who  do  define  the  phrase  do  so  in  a  variety  of 
different,  and  often  contradictory,  ways.  The  result  is 
that  discussions  of  grand  strategy  are  often  confused 
or  superficial.  Too  frequently,  they  muddle  or  obscure 
more  than  they  illuminate. 

The  purpose  of  this  monograph  is  to  provide  a 
more  precise  understanding  of  the  meaning,  impor¬ 
tance,  and  challenges  of  American  grand  strategy.  The 
aim  is  not  to  recommend  any  particular  grand  strategy 
that  the  U.S.  Government  should  follow,  but  rather  to 
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illuminate  the  promise,  perils,  and  limitations  of  grand 
strategy  as  an  endeavor.  To  this  end,  the  remainder 
of  this  monograph  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
first  section  offers  a  discussion  of  what  grand  strategy 
is,  and  why  it  is  simultaneously  so  essential  and  so 
difficult  to  do.  The  second  and  third  sections  further 
flesh  out  these  issues  by  revisiting  the  doing  of  grand 
strategy  at  key  inflection  points  in  the  history  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy:  during  the  Harry  Truman  years  in  the 
late-1940s  and  early-1950s,  and  during  the  Richard 
Nixon/ Gerald  Ford/ Henry  Kissinger  years  between 
1969  and  1977.  The  fourth  section  offers  several  ba¬ 
sic  suggestions  for  thinking  about  present-day  grand 
strategy  as  an  intellectual  and  geopolitical  pursuit. 

UNDERSTANDING  GRAND  STRATEGY 

"The  primary  purpose  of  any  theory,"  wrote  Carl 
von  Clausewitz,  "is  to  clarify  concepts  and  ideas  that 
have  become,  as  it  were,  confused  and  entangled.  Not 
until  terms  and  concepts  have  been  defined  can  one 
hope  to  make  any  progress  in  examining  the  ques¬ 
tion  clearly  and  simply  and  expect  the  reader  to  share 
one's  views."2  This  maxim  offers  an  appropriate  point 
of  departure  for  an  investigation  of  grand  strategy. 
Grand  strategy  is  a  notoriously  ambiguous  concept. 
The  term  is  often  invoked  but  less  often  defined;  those 
who  do  define  the  phrase  do  so  in  a  variety  of  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  It  is  thus  useful  to  begin  by  explaining  how 
grand  strategy  is  conceptualized  in  this  monograph, 
so  as  to  clarify  the  analysis  that  follows.3 

There  is  no  single,  universally  accepted  definition 
of  grand  strategy.  The  British  military  historian  Sir 
Basil  Liddell  Hart  popularized  the  term  during  the 
mid-20th  century,  and  most  subsequent  definitions  of 
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the  concept  have  been  based,  in  one  way  or  another, 
on  his  insight  that  grand  strategy  involves  synchro¬ 
nizing  means  and  ends  at  the  highest  level  of  national 
policy.4  From  here,  however,  concepts  of  grand  strat¬ 
egy  diverge  considerably.  Some  analysts  argue  that 
the  term  applies  mainly  to  wartime  decisionmaking 
or  military  planning;  others  define  it  so  broadly  as  to 
make  it  virtually  identical  to  the  concept  of  foreign 
policy  as  a  whole.  Some  observers  associate  the  idea 
of  grand  strategy  with  systematic  planning  and  the 
promulgation  of  explicit  "doctrines";  others  contend 
that  most  grand  strategies  are  more  implicit  and  as¬ 
sumed  than  formally  enunciated.  Definitions  of  grand 
strategy  are  thus  manifold,  as  are  analyses  that  invoke 
the  term  without  defining  it.5 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  many  competing  concep¬ 
tions  of  grand  strategy  should  probably  tell  us  that  the 
concept  is  subjective  and  ambiguous  enough  to  defy 
any  singular  definition.  The  best  an  analyst  can  do  is 
to  strive  for  a  definition  that  is,  in  the  strategic  theo¬ 
rist  Colin  Gray's  phrasing,  "right  enough."  That  is,  the 
definition  "does  not  have  to  meet  any  and  every  objec¬ 
tion,  but  it  must  highlight  the  core  of  its  subject,  and  it 
must  not  mislead."6 

In  this  monograph,  grand  strategy  is  defined  as 
the  theory,  or  logic,  that  binds  a  country's  highest  in¬ 
terests  to  its  daily  interactions  with  the  world.  Policy¬ 
makers  who  are  doing  grand  strategy  are  not  simply 
reacting  to  events  or  handling  them  on  a  case-by-case 
basis;  they  are  operating  in  accordance  with  a  more 
structured  and  coherent  idea  of  what  their  nation  is 
out  to  accomplish  in  international  affairs.  Dedicated 
grand  strategists  should  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  their  country's  most  essential  interests,  the  primary 
threats  to  those  interests,  and  the  extent  and  limits  of 
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the  resources  available  to  ward  off  these  threats  and 
advance  core  interests.  From  this  intellectual  calculus 
flows  policy,  the  various  initiatives  —  diplomacy,  the 
use  of  force,  and  others  —  through  which  states  inter¬ 
act  with  foreign  governments  and  peoples.  At  its  best, 
then,  grand  strategy  represents  an  integrated  concep¬ 
tion  of  interests,  threats,  resources,  and  policies.  It  is, 
in  this  sense,  the  intellectual  architecture  that  gives 
structure  to  foreign  policy  and  helps  nations  find  their 
way  in  the  world.7 

For  the  sake  of  clarity,  several  aspects  of  this  defi¬ 
nition  bear  further  elaboration.  The  first  is  that  grand 
strategy  is  not  any  one  aspect  of  foreign  policy,  nor  is 
it  foreign  policy  as  a  whole.  Foreign  policy  is  the  sum 
total  of  a  government's  interactions  with  the  outside 
world.  It  is  expressed  through  initiatives  ranging  from 
diplomacy  to  foreign  aid  to  the  use  of  military  force. 
Grand  strategy,  in  contrast,  is  the  conceptual  logic  that 
ensures  that  such  instruments  are  employed  in  ways 
that  maximize  the  benefits  for  a  nation's  core  interests. 
Grand  strategy  inevitably  shapes  a  nation's  foreign 
policy  — and  thus  its  military  policy,  its  diplomacy, 
and  other  subsidiary  components  of  foreign  policy  — 
but  the  concepts  are  not  one  and  the  same. 

Second,  grand  strategy  provides  the  link  between 
short-term  actions  and  medium-  and  long-term  goals. 
As  noted  above,  grand  strategy  should  flow  not  from 
mere  reactions  to  day-to-day  events,  but  from  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  those  enduring  interests  that  transcend  any 
single  crisis.  As  Dean  Acheson  once  put  it,  the  task 
of  the  strategist  is  "to  look  ahead,  not  into  the  distant 
future,  but  beyond  the  vision  of  the  operating  officers 
caught  in  the  smoke  and  crises  of  current  battle;  far 
enough  ahead  to  see  the  emerging  form  of  things  to 
come  and  outline  what  should  be  done  to  meet  or  an- 
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ticipate  them."8  Yet  Acheson's  comment  also  implies 
that  grand  strategy  is  not  just  about  setting  medium- 
and  long-term  goals,  but  also  about  determining  how 
to  achieve  those  goals  via  the  day-to-day  conduct 
of  foreign  policy.  In  other  words,  grand  strategy  in¬ 
volves  figuring  out  how  to  get  from  here  to  there;  how 
to  make  today's  policies  bring  about  tomorrow's  de¬ 
sired  end  state. 

Third,  as  Liddell  Hart  argued  several  decades 
ago,  grand  strategy  is  preoccupied  with  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  means  and  ends.  Power  is  inherently 
multidimensional.  It  stems  not  only  from  a  nation's 
military  might,  but  also  from  its  economic  strength, 
internal  cohesion,  ideological  appeal,  and  other  fac¬ 
tors.  Accordingly,  grand  strategy  involves  combining 
all  aspects  of  national  power  to  accomplish  important 
objectives.  Yet,  nations,  even  great  powers,  exist  in  a 
world  of  limited  resources,  where  capabilities  are  nev¬ 
er  sufficient  to  exploit  all  opportunities  and  confront 
all  threats.  To  avoid  overreach,  states  must  determine 
which  interests  are  truly  vital  and  which  threats  and 
opportunities  most  urgent,  and  deploy  their  resources 
accordingly.  Grand  strategy  is  therefore  a  discipline  of 
trade-offs:  it  requires  using  the  full  extent  of  national 
power  when  essential  matters  are  at  stake,  but  it  also 
involves  conserving  and  protecting  the  sources  of  that 
power.9 

Fourth,  grand  strategy  is  as  much  a  process  as  it  is 
any  single  principle.  When  Americans  think  of  grand 
strategy,  they  often  think  of  terms  like  "containment," 
the  organizing  principle  that  guided  American  policy 
for  decades.  But,  as  John  Lewis  Gaddis  has  pointed 
out,  containment  was  not  a  single  grand  strategy  but 
rather  a  string  of  several  distinct  grand  strategies  that 
took  varying  approaches  to  taming  Soviet  power.  As 
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circumstances  changed,  American  grand  strategy  also 
evolved.10  Such  is  the  case  with  grand  strategy  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Grand  strategy  occurs  in  a  world  where  almost 
nothing  sits  still,  so  while  its  overall  goal  may  remain 
constant,  its  various  subcomponents  — decisions  on 
how  best  to  allocate  resources,  for  instance  —  must  in¬ 
evitably  shift  as  well. 

These  first  four  points  lead  to  a  fifth,  which  is  that 
grand  strategy  operates  no  less  in  peacetime  than  in 
wartime.  To  be  sure,  the  need  for  grand  strategy  is 
most  painfully  evident  in  war,  when  threats  are  most 
severe,  interests  most  imperiled,  and  resources  most 
obviously  stretched.  Yet,  the  key  premises  of  grand 
strategy  —  that  states  must  link  long-term  interests  to 
short-  and  medium-term  policies,  that  they  must  pri¬ 
oritize  among  competing  threats  and  often-contradic- 
tory  goals  —  apply  no  less  to  the  realm  of  peace  than 
the  realm  of  war. 

A  sixth  point  concerns  the  issue  of  whether  grand 
strategy  has  to  be  formally  enunciated  and  defined 
to  qualify  as  such.  The  answer,  in  a  word,  is  "no." 
The  term  "grand  strategy"  is  a  relatively  recent  one, 
and  the  notion  that  states  should  explicitly  articu¬ 
late  their  grand  strategies  — whether  in  public  or  in 
private  —  arose  more  recently  still.11  Moreover,  while 
some  statesmen  do  deliberately  set  out  to  construct, 
piece  by  piece,  a  logical  chain  running  from  interests 
to  threats  to  policies,  foreign  policy  is  often  made  in  a 
less  systematic  manner. 

Yet,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  country's  lead¬ 
ers  seek  to  lay  out  a  formal  grand  strategy,  they  in¬ 
evitably  engage  in  grand  strategy  nonetheless.  All 
countries  must  make  trade-offs  between  competing 
interests  and  priorities.  All  leaders  —  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  on  the  basis  of  reasoned  analysis, 
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pure  ideology,  or  something  in  between— make  judg¬ 
ments  about  which  goals  are  most  important  and 
which  threats  are  most  deserving  of  attention.  "All 
states  have  a  grand  strategy,"  notes  Edward  Luttwak, 
"whether  they  know  it  or  not."12 

All  states  thus  do  grand  strategy,  but  many  of  them 
do  not  do  it  particularly  well.  "Those  who  have  devel¬ 
oped  successful  grand  strategies  in  the  past  have  been 
much  the  exception,"  writes  noted  historian  William¬ 
son  Murray.  "Wars  begun  with  little  or  no  thought  of 
their  consequences,  assumptions  unchallenged  in  the 
face  of  harsh  reality,  the  possibility  of  second-  or  third- 
order  effects  casually  dismissed  with  the  shrug  of  a 
shoulder,  and  idle  ignorance  substituted  for  serious 
consideration  have  bedeviled  the  actions  of  statesmen 
and  generals  over  the  course  of  recorded  history."13 
This  brings  us  to  two  additional  points  about  grand 
strategy:  that  it  is  essential  to  effective  statecraft,  but  it 
is  also  immensely  challenging  to  pull  off. 

Why  Is  Grand  Strategy  So  Important? 

A  coherent  grand  strategy  is  fundamental  to  suc¬ 
cessful  statecraft  for  several  reasons.  The  first  of  these 
has  to  do  with  the  inevitable  gap  between  resources 
and  interests.  When  it  comes  to  foreign  policy,  there  are 
simply  never  enough  resources  to  go  around.  Money, 
troops,  intelligence  assets,  time,  and  other  resources 
are  always  insufficient  to  neutralize  every  threat  and 
exploit  every  opportunity.  Nor  are  great  powers  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  dilemma.  Expanding  interests  come 
with  new  opportunities  and  new  threats,  and  even 
the  most  powerful  countries  the  modern  world  has 
ever  seen— the  British  Empire  at  its  peak;  the  United 
States  in  the  wake  of  World  War  II  and  after  the  Cold 
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War  — frequently  struggled  to  meet  the  multitude  of 
demands  imposed  upon  them.  The  prioritizing  func¬ 
tion  of  grand  strategy  is  thus  essential.  If  statesmen 
are  to  avoid  overreach  and  eventual  national  decline, 
they  must  maintain  a  clear  conception  of  their  core  in¬ 
terests  and  deploy  their  resources  accordingly.14 

Second,  even  if  great  powers  can  avoid  this  resource 
dilemma,  the  diversity  of  their  interests  risks  exposing 
them  to  distraction  and  confusion.  Great  powers  —  su¬ 
perpowers  especially  —  often  have  interests  in  nearly 
every  region  of  the  world,  and  find  themselves  deal¬ 
ing  with  dozens  of  foreign  policy  issues  from  day  to 
day.  Even  if  it  were  possible  to  address  all  of  these 
issues  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the  various  solutions 
would  inevitably  come  into  conflict  with  one  another. 
For  governments  lacking  a  firm  grasp  of  core  inter¬ 
ests  and  priorities,  there  is  thus  a  danger  that  policy 
will  wander  according  to  the  crisis  or  fashion  of  the 
moment.  Statecraft  will  go  in  multiple,  contradictory 
directions;  leaders  will  succumb  to  "theateritis"  —  the 
tendency  to  neglect  the  broader  geopolitical  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  given  problem.15  A  coherent  grand  strategy, 
by  contrast,  offers  what  one  scholar  calls  a  "concep¬ 
tual  center  of  gravity,"  an  ability  to  keep  fundamental 
interests  squarely  in  view  in  dealing  with  a  range  of 
complex  and  often  contradictory  demands.16 

These  first  two  points  are  closely  related  to  a  third, 
which  is,  that  grand  strategy  provides  statesmen  with 
the  "heuristic  power"  needed  to  address  the  insistent 
demands  of  global  diplomacy.17  The  nature  of  foreign 
policy  is  that  it  confronts  statesmen  with  challenges  for 
which  they  have  not  adequately  prepared,  or  which 
they  have  not  even  considered.  In  many  cases,  these 
challenges  must  be  addressed  in  days  or  hours  rather 
than  weeks  or  months  —  in  other  words,  there  is  no  op- 
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portunity  for  prolonged  reflection  on  all  aspects  of  the 
matter.  No  grand  strategy  can  offer  ready-made  so¬ 
lutions  to  these  crises,  but  performing  the  intellectual 
tasks  involved  in  doing  grand  strategy  —  defining  and 
prioritizing  interests  and  threats,  understanding  the 
extent  and  limits  of  a  state's  capabilities  — can  provide 
statesmen  with  the  basic  conceptual  backdrop  against 
which  to  formulate  a  response. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important,  grand  strat¬ 
egy  is  crucial  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  compensate 
for  flaws  and  shortcomings  therein.  Effective  state¬ 
craft  is  not  just  a  product  of  competent  grand  strat¬ 
egy:  it  requires  efficient  execution  by  the  soldiers  and 
diplomats  who  occupy  the  lower  levels  of  foreign 
policy  as  well.  That  said,  states  with  a  well-crafted 
grand  strategy  may  be  able  to  overcome  or  correct 
mistakes  in  the  daily  conduct  of  military  or  diplo¬ 
matic  policy,  while  those  with  a  fundamentally  defi¬ 
cient  grand  strategy  will  be  hard  pressed  to  preserve 
their  core  interests  over  the  medium  and  long  term. 
If  statecraft  flows  from  an  incoherent  grand  strategy 
based  on  misperceptions  of  fundamental  interests  or 
flawed  calculations  of  what  a  state's  resources  will  al¬ 
low,  or  if  diplomacy  and  military  force  are  allowed 
to  proceed  without  guidance  from  these  higher-level 
assessments,  even  brilliant  tactical  performance  may 
ultimately  be  for  naught.18 

The  most  notorious  example  of  this  phenomenon 
is  Wilhelmine  Germany.  Before  and  during  World 
War  I,  Germany  pursued  a  number  of  policies  that 
made  sense  in  narrow  tactical  or  operational  terms, 
but  neglected  larger  grand  strategic  considerations 
that  eventually  proved  ruinous  to  the  higher  interests 
of  the  state.  The  construction  of  a  fleet  of  blue-water 
battleships  made  Germany  a  leading  sea  power,  but 
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also  ensured  the  enmity  of  the  one  nation— Great 
Britain— whose  naval  expenditures  Berlin  could  not 
hope  to  match.  The  Schlieffen  Plan  was  designed  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  a  two-front  conflict  with  France 
and  Russia,  but  by  requiring  German  troops  to  violate 
Belgian  neutrality,  it  ensured  that  a  wavering  Great 
Britain  would  enter  the  struggle  as  well.  The  decision 
to  resume  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  early- 
1917  was  meant  to  resolve  this  dilemma  by  starving 
Britain  into  submission,  but  it  was  also  virtually  cer¬ 
tain  to  bring  the  United  States  into  the  conflict.  In  each 
case,  the  imperatives  of  prudent  grand  strategy  — the 
need  to  minimize  the  number  of  one's  enemies,  the 
need  to  ensure  that  military  strategy  conformed  to  the 
larger  purposes  of  the  state  — ceded  pride  of  place  to 
lower-level  considerations.  The  consequences  were 
ultimately  disastrous.19 

Why  Is  Grand  Strategy  So  Difficult? 

In  many  ways,  the  challenge  of  grand  strategy 
flows  directly  from  its  meaning.  As  defined  in  this 
monograph,  grand  strategy  is  an  inherently  difficult 
endeavor  that  will  tax  the  abilities  of  even  the  most 
capacious  leader.  It  requires  a  holistic  view  of  inter¬ 
ests,  threats,  and  resources,  as  well  as  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  multidimensional  yet  finite  nature  of  power. 
Grand  strategy  demands  the  ability  to  make  sense  of  a 
multitude  of  complicated  and  confusing  international 
events,  and  an  awareness  of  how  a  country's  respons¬ 
es  to  these  events  may  complement  or  contradict  one 
another.  Doing  grand  strategy  also  necessitates  the  vi¬ 
sion  to  link  today's  policies  to  a  country's  highest  and 
most  enduring  interests,  and  the  willingness  to  make 
hard  decisions  about  priorities  and  trade-offs.  In  sum, 
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grand  strategy  is  not  simply  a  struggle  against  one 
enemy  or  another;  it  is  a  fight  against  the  complex¬ 
ity,  disorder,  and  distraction  that  inevitably  clutter  the 
global  scene.  It  is  bound  to  be  an  exacting  task,  one 
full  of  potential  pitfalls. 

Indeed,  if  grand  strategy  is  an  important  pursuit,  it 
can  also  be  a  deeply  problematic  one.  Grand  strategy 
has  been  referred  to  as  an  ecological  discipline,  in  that 
it  calls  for  a  holistic  perspective  on  world  affairs.  Yet, 
it  is  also  a  reductionist  discipline,  because  it  impels 
leaders  to  impose  a  sense  of  order  and  coherence  on 
a  stubbornly  complicated  international  environment. 
This  tendency  is  unavoidable,  of  course,  but  when 
taken  too  far,  it  can  also  be  pernicious.  The  world  is 
far  too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  any  single  organiz¬ 
ing  framework.  There  is  thus  a  fine  line  between  clar¬ 
ity  and  dogmatism,  between  a  useful  heuristic  and  a 
distorting  myopia.  As  U.S.  officials  often  found  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cold  War,  in  fact,  too  intense  a  focus  on  any 
particular  principle  or  strategy  can  lock  a  country  into 
inflexible  interpretations  of  events  that  are  inevitably 
idiosyncratic.  This  tension  between  coherence  and  ri¬ 
gidity  is  a  constant  in  the  making  of  grand  strategy, 
even  in  the  best  of  circumstances.20 

Unfortunately,  grand  strategy  is  rarely  made  in  the 
best  of  circumstances.  Rather,  it  must  be  forged  by  of¬ 
ficials  who  operate  under  significant  constraints  and 
pressure,  and  who  are  prone  to  the  same  cognitive  fal¬ 
libilities  that  plague  all  humans.  Like  all  people,  states¬ 
men  operate  in  a  world  of  bounded  rather  than  perfect 
rationality.21  Their  decisions  are  shaped  by  the  limits 
of  their  own  intelligence  as  well  as  the  potent  mixture 
of  values,  experience,  and  ideology  that  make  up  their 
worldview.22  Moreover,  they  make  these  choices  in  a 
world  of  imperfect  information,  and  where  conditions 
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can  change  rapidly  and  unpredictably.  "The  greater 
our  involvement  in  the  world,  the  more  the  railroad 
train  which  always  seems  to  be  coming  down  the 
track  toward  you  is  likely  to  hit  you,"  Henry  Kiss¬ 
inger  once  remarked.  "And  while  the  chance  that  the 
train  will  hit  you  is  growing  enormously,  your  ability 
to  deal  thoughtfully  with  issues  is  of  course  declin¬ 
ing."23  Grand  strategy  cannot,  in  these  circumstances, 
be  a  product  of  pure  rationality  and  total  awareness;  it 
derives  from  a  mishmash  of  cognitive  influences  and 
an  incomplete  understanding  of  world  affairs. 

Simply  devising  a  coherent  grand  strategy  is  thus 
challenging  enough  for  most  policymakers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  conception  represents  only  half  the  battle,  for 
there  are  numerous  stumbling  blocks  to  implemen¬ 
tation  as  well.  One  such  obstacle  is  the  bureaucratic 
system  through  which  any  grand  strategy  must  be 
executed.  Bureaucracies  are  designed  to  provide  ex¬ 
pertise  and  routinization  — both  of  which  can  be  quite 
helpful  to  foreign  policy.  Yet,  in  the  American  system 
as  in  other  systems,  bureaucracies  can  also  be  ponder¬ 
ous,  resistant  to  change,  and  hostile  to  policies  —  how¬ 
ever  wise  or  foolish  those  policies  may  be  — that  seem 
detrimental  to  their  own  organizational  interests.  As 
a  result,  what  is  desired  by  a  policymaker  and  what 
is  actually  implemented  by  the  bureaucracy  can  be 
two  very  different  things.24  Conflict  between  different 
bureaucracies  within  a  single  government  can  simi¬ 
larly  hinder  the  formulation  and  execution  of  policy. 
Finally,  even  if  the  bureaucracy  seeks  to  implement  a 
leader's  policy  faithfully,  the  process  of  transmission 
between  the  high-level  officials  and  planners  who 
craft  a  grand  strategic  concept  and  the  diplomats,  sol¬ 
diers,  and  other  lower-level  individuals  who  carry  it 
out  brings  with  it  the  risk  of  distortion.  "Even  if  we 
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had  the  most  excellent  conceptual  foundation  for  an 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  greatest  mastery  of 
diplomatic  method  in  our  external  relations,"  George 
Kennan  once  remarked,  "I  feel  we  would  still  find 
ourselves  seriously  hampered,  as  things  stand  today, 
by  the  cumbersomeness  of  our  governmental  machin- 

ery  & 

Grand  strategists  also  have  to  contend  with  the 
characteristics  of  the  American  political  system. 
Contrary  to  what  is  sometimes  thought,  it  is  far  too 
simplistic  to  see  democracy  solely  as  an  impediment 
to  purposeful  statecraft.  Walter  Russell  Mead,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  compellingly  argued  that  democracy  is 
good  for  the  long-term  health  of  grand  strategy,  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  mechanisms  for  aggregating  inter¬ 
ests  and  correcting  flawed  policies.  Similarly,  democ¬ 
racy  and  grand  strategy  must  always  go  together  in 
the  American  system,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
highest  purpose  of  the  latter  should  be  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  former.26 

But  even  so,  the  push  and  pull  of  democratic  poli¬ 
tics  is  very  much  a  mixed  blessing  when  it  comes  to 
grand  strategy.  The  diversity  of  interests  within  a 
large  nation  like  the  United  States  can  make  it  difficult 
to  identify  a  single  "national  interest."27  Even  if  such 
an  interest  is  defined,  the  routine  features  of  demo¬ 
cratic  rule  — partisan  wrangling,  legislative-executive 
discord,  the  state  of  public  opinion— can  throw  the 
entire  process  off  kilter.  Democratic  governance  may 
reward  statesmen  for  placing  acceptability  above  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  and  it  may  punish  them  for  making  more 
enlightened  choices.28  To  the  extent  that  a  successful 
grand  strategy  requires  secrecy  and  surprise,  it  may 
prove  even  more  challenging  to  execute  in  a  system 
that  prizes  openness  and  transparency. 
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Internal  obstacles  aside,  grand  strategy  must  be 
implemented  in  the  same  tumultuous  international 
environment  in  which  it  is  formulated.  Rarely  do 
events  conform  to  the  expectations  of  even  experts  on 
international  affairs.  More  commonly,  implementa¬ 
tion  of  policy  will  be  buffeted  by  a  range  of  surprising 
and  unwelcome  developments.  A  country's  actions 
can  be  frustrated  by  those  of  its  enemies;  they  can  also 
produce  blowback  in  the  form  of  unpredicted  (and 
perhaps  unpredictable)  third-  or  fourth-order  reac¬ 
tions.  Clausewitzian  friction  is  a  constant;  what  that 
Prussian  officer  wrote  about  war  is  no  less  applicable 
to  grand  strategy: 

Everything  in  war  is  very  simple,  but  the  simplest 
thing  is  difficult.  The  difficulties  accumulate  and  end 
by  producing  a  kind  of  friction  that  is  inconceivable 
unless  one  has  experienced  war.  .  .  .  Countless  minor 
incidents  —  the  kind  you  can  never  really  foresee  — 
combine  to  lower  the  general  level  of  performance,  so 
that  one  always  falls  far  short  of  the  intended  goal.29 

At  best,  then,  the  doing  of  grand  strategy  is  a 
daunting  task  that  requires  flexibility,  resilience,  and 
a  capacity  for  adaptation.  The  end  point  of  a  grand 
strategy  may  remain  constant,  but  the  route  between 
here  and  there  will  have  to  be  adjusted  as  new  threats 
and  opportunities  arise.  This  being  the  case,  grand 
strategy  places  a  premium  not  just  on  leadership  and 
a  willingness  to  look  ahead,  but  on  the  judgment  and 
wisdom  needed  to  determine  whether  perseverance, 
adaptation,  or  some  mixture  of  the  two  constitutes  the 
proper  route  forward. 

Yet,  this  is  undeniably  a  tall  order  — so  tall,  in  fact, 
that  any  number  of  U.S.  officials  have  questioned 
whether  consistent,  purposeful  grand  strategy  is  even 
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possible.  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  put  the  is¬ 
sue  squarely  in  the  late  1970s.  "Policy  is  baloney,"  he 
said— better  to  simply  deal  with  world  events  on  a 
case-by-case  basis.30  Some  15  years  later,  President  Bill 
Clinton  explicitly  rejected  the  notion  that  grand  strat¬ 
egy  was  a  useful  concept.  "Strategic  coherence,"  he 
told  one  adviser,  "was  largely  imposed  after  the  fact 
by  scholars,  memoirists  and  'the  chattering  classes'."31 

These  critiques  of  grand  strategy  may  say  as  much 
about  the  limitations  of  these  particular  officials  as 
about  the  limitations  of  the  concept  itself.  Still,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  dilemmas  of  grand  strategy  have 
long  perplexed  even  the  most  geopolitically  minded 
and  competent  of  American  presidential  administra¬ 
tions.  Both  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  this 
process  are  evident  from  a  brief  examination  of  the 
experiences  of  two  such  administrations:  the  Truman 
administration  in  the  late  1940s  and  early-1950s,  and 
the  Nixon/Ford  administrations  2  decades  later. 

TRUMAN  AND  THE  "GOLDEN  AGE" 

The  Truman  years  (1945-53)  are  often  thought  of 
as  the  golden  age  of  American  grand  strategy,  a  time 
when  a  determined  President  and  a  group  of  talented 
subordinates  laid  down  enduring  policies  for  con¬ 
taining  Soviet  power  and  stabilizing  a  shaken  global 
order.  Dean  Acheson  famously  (and  immodestly) 
titled  his  account  of  these  years  Present  at  the  Creation, 
while  Clark  Clifford,  another  of  Truman's  advisers, 
later  opined  that  "we  saved  Europe,  and  we  saved 
the  world."32  Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  pundits 
and  policymakers  alike  have  similarly  described  the 
Truman  era  as  a  time  of  unmatched  grand  strategic 
foresight  and  innovation,  and  invoked  it  as  a  refer- 
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ence  point  in  debates  on  present-day  foreign  policy.33 
A  brief  review  of  this  period  can  thus  be  useful  in  il¬ 
luminating  the  full  messiness  of  Truman-era  grand 
strategy,  and  in  clarifying  the  insights  for  our  own  era. 

The  basic  grand  strategic  problem  of  the  Cold  War 
flowed  directly  from  the  outcome  of  World  War  II. 
The  defeat  of  Germany  and  Japan  opened  up  massive 
power  vacuums  in  Europe  and  East  Asia,  while  also 
advancing  Soviet  influence  deeper  into  these  regions 
than  ever  before.  Hopes  for  continued  superpower 
cooperation  soon  faded  amid  a  series  of  bilateral  dis¬ 
putes,  and  by  early-1946,  U.S.  officials  were  confront¬ 
ed  with  the  prospect  of  a  geopolitical  struggle  against 
a  ruthless  totalitarian  regime  that  seemed  well-posi¬ 
tioned  to  exploit  the  instability  of  the  postwar  world. 
"We  have  here,"  wrote  George  Kennan  in  his  famous 
Long  Telegram,  "a  political  force  committed  fanati¬ 
cally  to  the  belief  that  with  the  United  States,  there  can 
be  no  permanent  modus  vivendi,  that  it  is  desirable  and 
necessary  that  the  internal  harmony  of  our  society  be 
disrupted,  our  traditional  way  of  life  be  destroyed,  the 
international  authority  of  our  state  be  broken,  if  Soviet 
power  is  to  be  secure."34 

Kennan's  Long  Telegram,  and  his  later  "X  Article" 
in  Foreign  Affairs,  laid  out  the  intellectual  rationale  for 
the  containment  policy  that  would  guide  the  United 
States  for  the  next  4  decades.  The  Kremlin  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  seek  the  "total  destruction  of  rival  power," 
he  argued,  but  was  in  no  hurry  to  do  so.  Badly  weak¬ 
ened  by  World  War  II,  and  conscious  of  the  superior 
overall  power  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviets  would 
retreat  when  met  with  determined  resistance.  War 
could  thus  be  avoided;  it  should  be  possible  to  check 
Soviet  advances  through  "a  policy  of  firm  contain¬ 
ment,  designed  to  confront  the  Russians  with  unal- 
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terable  counterforce  at  every  point  where  they  show 
signs  of  encroaching  upon  the  interests  of  a  peaceful 
and  stable  world."  Over  the  long  term,  in  fact,  such 
a  policy  would  reveal  the  falsity  of  Marxist-Leninist 
dogma,  exacerbate  the  inner  rottenness  and  decrepi¬ 
tude  of  Kremlin  rule,  and  thereby  bring  about  "either 
the  breakup  or  the  gradual  mellowing  of  Soviet  pow¬ 
er."35  Through  calm  and  patient  statecraft,  the  United 
States  might  transcend  the  Soviet  challenge  altogether. 

Kennan's  writings  helped  crystallize  the  incipient 
Cold  War  consensus  in  Washington,  and  provided  an 
intellectual  backdrop  for  a  series  of  moves  designed 
to  thwart  the  spread  of  Soviet  influence  —  whether  ac¬ 
tual  or  merely  feared  — in  1946  and  early  1947.  Among 
other  things,  the  Truman  administration  confronted 
the  Kremlin  over  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in 
northern  Iran,  lent  strong  diplomatic  support  to  Tur¬ 
key  in  a  dispute  over  Soviet  access  to  the  Dardanelles, 
and  took  steps  to  prevent  Moscow  from  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  occupation  of  Japan  or  gaining  control  of 
the  entire  Korean  peninsula.  When  the  cash-strapped 
United  Kingdom  (UK)  terminated  support  to  Greece 
(whose  government  was  under  assault  by  communist 
guerrillas)  and  Turkey  in  early-1947,  the  Truman  ad¬ 
ministration  pledged  to  fill  the  void,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  declaring,  in  universalistic  terms,  that  the  United 
States  must  henceforth  "support  free  peoples  who  are 
resisting  subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  outside 
pressures."36 

Containment  had  thus  become  the  organizing 
principle  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Even  into  the  first 
months  of  1947,  however,  this  determination  to  hold 
the  line  against  Moscow  had  not  yet  been  translated 
into  a  coherent  grand  strategy  for  attaining  that  goal. 
Neither  the  Long  Telegram  nor  the  X  Article  went  be- 
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yond  vague  generalities  in  describing  what  a  policy 
of  containment  should  actually  look  like.  Means  and 
ends  were  badly  out  of  alignment,  as  fears  of  inflation 
and  pressures  from  a  retrenchment-minded  Congress 
led  Truman  to  slash  military  expenditures  just  as  his 
administration  was  piling  up  commitments  along  the 
Eurasian  periphery.  "We  were  spread  from  hell  to 
breakfast,"  Undersecretary  of  State  Robert  Lovett  later 
recalled,  "all  around  the  world."37  Bureaucratic  disar¬ 
ray  and  interservice  rivalry  compounded  the  prob¬ 
lem,  preventing  the  emergence  of  any  unified  scheme 
of  priorities  in  the  struggle  with  Moscow.  "There  has 
been  a  notable  lack  of  any  central  planning  on  Ameri¬ 
can  policy,"  noted  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (later  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense)  James  Forrestal  in  April  1947.38 

A  grand  strategy  did  gradually  begin  to  take  shape 
in  1947-48,  primarily  under  the  leadership  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  Marshall,  Forrestal,  Kerman  (now 
head  of  policy  planning  at  the  State  Department),  and 
a  collection  of  other  second-tier  officials.  The  admin¬ 
istration  first  responded  to  a  dramatic  deterioration 
of  social  and  economic  conditions  in  Western  Europe 
by  launching  the  Marshall  Plan  in  June  1947.  The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Recovery  Program  (ERP),  as  it  was  formally 
known,  aimed  to  use  an  infusion  of  U.S.  aid  to  revive 
self-confidence  and  economic  growth  in  the  region, 
rehabilitate  and  reconstruct  the  western  zones  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  thereby  avert  the  prospect  of  communist 
gains  in  the  region.  In  early-1948,  Kerman' s  Policy 
Planning  Staff  (PPS)  oversaw  a  similar  shift  in  U.S. 
policy  toward  Japan.  U.S.  authorities  largely  ended  the 
punitive  aspects  of  the  occupation,  focusing  instead 
on  restoring  economic  growth  and  political  stability 
under  a  conservative,  anti-communist  leadership.  In 
both  cases,  the  overriding  goal  of  U.S.  policy  was  to 
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restore  a  stable  global  balance  by  revitalizing  forces 
of  resistance  in  the  major  industrial  areas  of  Eurasia. 
Kennan  concisely  summarized  this  grand  strategy  in 
1948.  "Any  world  balance  of  power  means  first  and 
foremost  a  balance  on  the  Eurasian  land  mass,"  he 
said.  "That  balance  is  unthinkable  as  long  as  Germany 
and  Japan  remain  power  vacuums."39 

As  this  comment  indicates,  the  grand  strategy  that 
developed  during  1947-48  was  rooted  in  a  determined 
effort  to  establish  priorities  and  derive  maximum  util¬ 
ity  from  limited  resources.  As  it  focused  on  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  the  administration  also  sought  to 
scale  down  its  commitment  to  exposed  or  untenable 
positions,  reducing  support  for  Chiang  Kai-Shek's 
corrupt  regime  in  China  in  late-1947-48  and  eventual¬ 
ly  withdrawing  U.S.  troops  from  South  Korea  as  well. 
It  was  necessary,  Marshall  said  in  1948,  "to  conserve 
our  very  limited  strength  and  apply  it  only  where  it 
was  likely  to  be  most  effective."40  In  the  same  vein, 
the  administration  placed  primary  importance  not  on 
rearming  to  compensate  for  the  Kremlin's  conven¬ 
tional  superiority  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  but  on 
using  political  and  economic  measures  to  foster  long¬ 
term  stability  in  these  areas.  "The  United  States  had 
everything  which  the  world  needed  to  restore  it  to 
normal  and  the  Russians  had  nothing  —  neither  capital 
nor  goods  nor  food,"  said  Forrestal.  Provided  that  the 
United  States  retained  superior  overall  power,  it  could 
therefore  emphasize  economic  and  political  recon¬ 
struction  in  the  key  areas  of  Eurasia  and  tolerate  oth¬ 
erwise-intimidating  asymmetries  in  the  conventional 
military  balance.  "As  long  as  we  can  out  produce  the 
world,  can  control  the  sea  and  can  strike  inland  with 
the  atomic  bomb,  we  can  assume  certain  risks  other¬ 
wise  unacceptable,"  Forrestal  commented.  "The  years 
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before  any  possible  power  can  achieve  the  capability 
effectively  to  attack  us  with  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  are  our  years  of  opportunity."41 

Over  the  long  term,  the  benefits  of  this  approach 
would  be  substantial.  Historians  generally  agree  that 
the  Marshall  Plan  played  a  key  role  in  breaking  bottle¬ 
necks,  stabilizing  trade,  encouraging  regional  integra¬ 
tion,  and  catalyzing  the  economic  recovery  that  took 
hold  in  the  late  1940s  and  1950s.  The  "reverse  course" 
in  Japan  had  a  similar  effect,  acting  as  the  indispens¬ 
able  first  step  toward  decades  of  growth  and  stabili¬ 
ty.42  Additionally,  and  in  a  broader  sense,  the  decision 
to  avoid  the  high  costs  associated  with  a  major  rear¬ 
mament  campaign  lessened  the  chances  of  a  political 
blowup  at  home  that  might  have  undercut  Truman's 
internationalism  before  it  even  got  off  the  ground.  In 
this  respect,  a  key  advantage  of  the  administration's 
grand  strategy  was  that  it  minimized  the  pain— eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  — of  American  globalism  in  the 
crucial  early  period  of  the  Cold  War. 

It  would  take  some  time  for  these  advantages  to 
become  apparent,  however,  because  in  early-1948, 
the  geopolitical  situation  looked  as  threatening  and 
tenuous  as  ever.  The  Marshall  Plan  would  eventually 
put  Western  Europe  on  the  road  to  recovery,  but  in 
the  short  term,  it  actually  touched  off  a  new  set  of  cri¬ 
ses.  Launching  ERP  had  required  Western  European 
governments  to  take  risky  steps,  like  evicting  com¬ 
munists  from  their  own  governments  and  acquiesc¬ 
ing  in  the  economic  revival  of  West  Germany.  Not 
surprisingly,  these  measures  raised  tensions  with  the 
Soviets,  antagonized  powerful  communist  parties  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  exacerbated  feelings  of  insecu¬ 
rity  throughout  Western  Europe.  Anxieties  ran  high, 
essential  economic  reforms  stalled,  and  the  future  of 
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the  continent  looked  ominous  indeed.  European  fears 
only  intensified  in  1948,  with  the  Soviet-backed  coup 
in  Czechoslovakia  and  the  onset  of  the  Berlin  block¬ 
ade.  The  Europeans,  Marshall  told  Forrestal  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS),  were  "'completely  out  of 
their  skin,  and  sitting  on  their  nerves/  and  hope  must 
be  recreated  in  them  very  soon."43 

The  crisis  in  Europe  showed  that  while  the  overall 
goals  of  American  grand  strategy  remained  sound, 
the  tactics  needed  adjustment.  The  Truman  adminis¬ 
tration  had  not  initially  planned  to  make  a  formal  mil¬ 
itary  commitment  to  Western  Europe;  the  expectation 
was  that  economic  aid  would  be  sufficient  to  restore 
stability.  Yet,  it  was  now  becoming  clear  that  econom¬ 
ic  and  political  reconstruction  could  proceed  only  in 
the  climate  of  security  that  an  American  defense  guar¬ 
antee  would  provide.  The  crux  of  the  matter,  wrote 
one  official  in  1948,  was  that  "neither  ERP  nor  military 
support  .  .  .  can  achieve  success  without  the  other."44 
As  a  result,  the  administration  found  itself  assuming 
a  new  set  of  obligations  in  Europe.  It  launched  a  ma¬ 
jor  military  assistance  program  for  the  region;  more 
significantly  still,  it  agreed  to  full  U.S.  participation 
in  a  transatlantic  military  alliance,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO),  and  pledged  to  defend 
Western  Europe  at  the  Rhine  in  case  of  war.  The  idea, 
as  Charles  Bohlen  put  it,  was  to  "instill  that  sense  of 
security  in  the  people  which  they  felt  so  essential  if 
recovery  was  to  go  forward."45  If  it  took  the  nation's 
first  peacetime  military  alliance  to  do  this,  so  be  it. 

Meanwhile,  American  responsibilities  in  Asia  were 
also  expanding  during  the  late  1940s.  With  resources 
stretched  thin,  U.S.  officials  had  little  desire  to  under¬ 
take  major  commitments  on  the  Asian  mainland,  but 
remaining  aloof  from  the  area  quickly  proved  impossi- 
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ble.  Revitalizing  the  Japanese  economy  meant  finding 
markets  for  its  exports  and  raw  materials  for  its  indus¬ 
tries,  and  Southeast  Asia  in  particular  loomed  large 
as  a  source  of  both.  Japan  was  "the  natural  workshop 
for  the  Far  East,"  Kennan  noted  in  1949.  "You  have 
the  terrific  problem  of  how  then  the  Japanese  are  go¬ 
ing  to  get  along  unless  they  again  reopen  some  sort  of 
empire  toward  the  south."46  This  imperative,  in  turn, 
led  the  Truman  administration  to  become  increasingly 
preoccupied  with  the  prospect  that  the  communist-led 
Vietminh  might  come  to  power  in  French  Indochina. 
The  result  was  as  logical  as  it  would  ultimately  be 
tragic.  By  1949,  the  United  States  was  firmly  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  survival  of  the  French-backed  monarchy  in 
Saigon;  by  the  early-1950s,  the  United  States  would  be 
paying  most  of  the  costs  of  Paris's  war  in  Indochina. 
Truman's  grand  strategy  emphasized  defending  the 
core  industrial  areas  of  Eurasia,  but  it  led  to  question¬ 
able  commitments  along  the  periphery  as  well.47 

While  the  liabilities  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Indo¬ 
china  would  become  apparent  only  with  time,  other 
strategic  dilemmas  facing  the  administration  were 
far  more  immediate.  As  America's  responsibilities 
had  accumulated  in  1948-49,  its  capabilities  had  not 
kept  pace.  In  Western  Europe,  the  administration  had 
pledged  to  defend  the  Rhine  in  wartime,  but  because 
Truman  was  determined  to  hold  military  expenditures 
down,  the  United  States  possessed  nothing  like  the 
conventional  military  capabilities  necessary  to  fulfill 
this  obligation.  "The  trouble,"  Marshall  pointed  out  as 
early  as  February  1948,  "was  that  we  are  playing  with 
fire  while  we  have  nothing  with  which  to  put  it  out."48 
American  officials  continued  to  believe  that  the  atomic 
monopoly  provided  an  insurance  policy  of  sorts,  but 
they  were  aware  that  this  was  an  increasingly  thin  reed 
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to  lean  on  in  the  event  that  war  broke  out  by  miscalcu¬ 
lation  or  design.  As  Truman  acknowledged,  "We  have 
the  atomic  bomb;  but  we  must  recognize  the  present 
limitations  of  our  strategic  methods  for  delivering  it, 
and  the  vast  problem  of  subduing  a  sprawling  empire 
stretching  from  Kamchatka  to  the  Skaggerak  [sic]  with 
this  weapon."49  Looking  back  on  the  period,  Acheson 
(Marshall's  successor  at  State)  put  it  even  more  blunt¬ 
ly:  "Mr.  Truman's  period  of  retrenchment  in  1948  and 
1949  .  .  .  put  means  out  of  relation  with  ends."50 

The  political  foundations  of  American  grand  strat¬ 
egy  were  also  shakier  than  they  appeared.  Between 
early-1947  and  mid-1949,  the  Truman  administration 
had  been  blessed  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  biparti¬ 
san  support  for  its  major  policy  initiatives.  That  sup¬ 
port  owed  partially  to  the  administration's  assiduous 
courtship  of  leading  Republicans  like  Senator  Arthur 
Vandenberg,  and  also  to  its  use  of  highly  ideological 
and  even  Manichean  rhetoric  to  market  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  NATO  at  home.  "The 
only  way  we  can  sell  the  public  on  our  new  policy," 
wrote  one  official  in  early  1947,  "is  by  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  line:  communism  vs.  de¬ 
mocracy  should  be  the  major  theme."51  Such  rhetoric 
served  its  immediate  political  purpose,  but  it  also  lim¬ 
ited  the  administration's  subsequent  ability  to  control 
the  domestic  debate.  As  one  scholar  has  recently  not¬ 
ed,  "Much  of  the  rhetoric  used  in  the  service  of  ratify¬ 
ing  the  Marshall  Plan— often  hyperbolic,  apocalyptic, 
and  brazenly  anti-Communist— became  woven  into 
the  cultural  milieu,  largely  to  the  dismay  of  American 
policymakers."52 

It  was  in  this  uncertain  climate  that  the  United 
States  absorbed  two  geopolitical  shocks  in  late  1949. 
The  triumph  of  communist  forces  in  China  in  October 
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had  long  been  anticipated  by  the  Truman  administra¬ 
tion;  yet,  it  nonetheless  had  a  jarring  effect  on  policy¬ 
makers  and  the  American  public.  Having  earlier  tout¬ 
ed  the  "communism  vs.  democracy"  line,  Truman  and 
his  advisers  now  found  it  difficult  to  explain  why  the 
"loss"  of  the  world's  most  populous  country  was  not  a 
major  setback  in  the  struggle  against  Moscow.  Sensing 
weakness.  Republican  critics  savaged  Truman's  China 
policy,  severely  limiting  his  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  new  regime  in  Beijing.53  No  less  problematic,  the 
conclusion  of  the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  several  months  later  led  U.S.  officials  to  fear 
that  China  might  became  a  launching  pad  for  efforts 
to  destabilize  the  entire  region.  "From  our  viewpoint," 
Acheson  commented,  "the  Soviet  Union  possesses 
position  of  domination  in  China  which  it  is  using  to 
threaten  Indochina,  push  in  Malaya,  stir  up  trouble  in 
the  Philippines,  and  now  to  start  trouble  in  Indone- 
sia. 

More  unsettling  still  was  news  of  the  first  Soviet 
atomic  test  in  August  1949.  Most  U.S.  officials  believed 
that  Moscow  still  desired  to  avoid  war,  but  they  wor¬ 
ried  that  an  emboldened  Joseph  Stalin  might  launch 
limited  probes  around  the  periphery  or  seek  to  intimi¬ 
date  Western  Europe  and  Japan  into  distancing  them¬ 
selves  from  the  United  States.  "As  the  Soviet  military 
potential  increases  relative  to  that  of  the  United  States 
and  its  allies,"  one  intelligence  estimate  predicted, 
"the  USSR  [Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics]  will 
doubtless  be  willing  to  take  greater  risks  than  before 
in  pursuit  of  its  aims."55  The  potential  for  "blackmail," 
the  JCS  told  Truman,  was  "tremendous."56  The  United 
States  had  lost  a  key  strategic  advantage,  and  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  limited  rearmament  now  seemed  unacceptably 
dangerous. 
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These  developments  thus  set  in  train  another  key 
shift  in  U.S.  strategy.  In  early-1950,  Truman  approved 
the  development  of  thermonuclear  weapons,  and 
called  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  national  security 
policy.  The  result,  known  as  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil  (NSCJ-68,  endorsed  the  overall  goals  of  American 
policy,  but  it  argued  that  the  United  States  could  se¬ 
cure  a  favorable  balance  of  global  power  only  through 
the  sort  of  comprehensive  rearmament  program  that 
Truman  had  so  far  avoided.  "Without  superior  aggre¬ 
gate  military  strength,"  wrote  Paul  Nitze,  the  primary 
drafter  of  the  document,  "a  policy  of  containment .  .  . 
is  no  more  than  a  policy  of  bluff."57  The  United  States 
needed  the  capabilities  to  make  good  on  its  proliferat¬ 
ing  global  commitments,  and  to  confront  the  Krem¬ 
lin  with  superior  strength  at  every  turn.  "The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  preponderant  power,"  he  later  wrote.  "To  seek 
less  than  preponderant  power  would  be  to  opt  for  de¬ 
feat."58  To  achieve  this  level  of  power,  Nitze  estimat¬ 
ed,  defense  expenditures  would  have  to  rise  roughly 
threefold  from  their  current  level  of  less  than  $15  bil¬ 
lion  annually. 

Truman  initially  hesitated  to  endorse  this  amount 
of  defense  spending,  but  his  reluctance  was  overcome 
by  the  onset  of  the  Korean  War  in  June  1950.  U.S.  of¬ 
ficials  had  not  considered  the  defense  of  South  Korea 
to  be  a  vital  interest  in  the  period  prior  to  the  invasion; 
American  troops  had  been  withdrawn  in  1949,  Pen¬ 
tagon  war  plans  envisioned  the  abandonment  of  the 
peninsula  in  the  event  of  global  conflict,  and  Acheson 
had  placed  Korea  outside  the  U.S.  "defensive  perim¬ 
eter"  in  the  Pacific  in  his  speech  to  the  National  Press 
Club  in  early  1950.  Yet,  given  the  streak  of  Soviet  suc¬ 
cesses  in  the  run-up  to  Korea,  Truman  and  his  advisers 
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feared  that  a  failure  to  act  would  have  disastrous  psy¬ 
chological  consequences  around  the  world.  "We  must 
draw  the  line  somewhere,"  said  JCS  Chairman  Omar 
Bradley.59  Truman  agreed,  dispatching  U.S.  forces  to 
meet  the  invasion.  Amid  an  unexpected  crisis,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  found  itself  recommitting  to  a  position  it 
had  earlier  sought  to  discard. 

The  Korean  War  also  cleared  the  way  for  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  NSC-68  and  a  variety  of  measures  meant  to 
achieve  the  preponderant  power  that  Nitze  sought. 
Defense  spending  soared  from  an  expected  $13.5  bil¬ 
lion  to  over  $48  billion  during  fiscal  year  1951.  NATO 
become  an  integrated  military  structure,  as  Truman 
named  Dwight  Eisenhower  supreme  commander  of 
the  alliance  and  made  preparations  to  send  at  least 
four  additional  divisions,  with  accompanying  tacti¬ 
cal  airpower,  to  Western  Europe.  The  administration 
also  began  to  seek  West  German  rearmament  under 
NATO  auspices,  took  steps  toward  a  peace  treaty  and 
security  alliance  with  Japan,  increased  its  aid  to  the 
French  in  Indochina,  and  used  naval  forces  to  neutral¬ 
ize  the  Taiwan  Strait  and  ensure  the  survival  of  Na¬ 
tionalist  forces  on  that  island.  The  basic  ethos  of  U.S. 
policy  was  best  captured  by  Acheson  in  late  1950: 

It  would  not  be  too  much  if  we  had  all  the  troops  the 
military  want.  If  we  had  all  of  the  things  that  our  Eu¬ 
ropean  allies  want  it  would  not  be  too  much.  If  we 
had  a  system  for  full  mobilization  it  would  not  be  too 
much.  Secretary  Acheson  said  that  how  we  get  there 
he  doesn't  know,  but  he  feels  that  the  danger  couldn't 
be  greater  than  it  is.60 

As  Melvyn  Leffler  observed,  U.S.  grand  strategy 
had  come  to  emphasize  waging  limited  war  in  Ko¬ 
rea  while  seeking  what  Acheson  called  "situations  of 
strength"  in  Europe  and  other  key  theaters.61 
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In  the  overheated  climate  of  mid-  and  late-1950, 
however,  the  administration  made  a  major  geopoliti¬ 
cal  blunder.  Truman,  Acheson,  and  other  top  officials 
understood  that  the  United  States  should  not  risk  a 
wider  war  in  Korea  before  the  military  buildup  asso¬ 
ciated  with  NSC-68  had  taken  full  effect.  Yet  follow¬ 
ing  Douglas  Mac  Arthur's  dramatic  success  at  Inchon, 
Korea,  in  September,  Truman  nonetheless  permit¬ 
ted  his  field  commander  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
enemy  forces  and  the  reunification  of  the  peninsula 
rather  than  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante.  Anything 
less  than  full  victory,  administration  officials  feared, 
would  represent  "a  policy  of  appeasement"  at  a  time 
when  McCarthyism  was  in  full  flower,  and  would 
constitute  a  forsaken  chance  to  deal  a  sharp  blow  to 
world  communism.  "If  this  is  not  done,"  wrote  one 
State  Department  official,  "the  people  of  Korea  will 
lose  all  faith  in  the  courage,  intelligence,  and  morality 
of  the  United  States.  And  I,  for  one,  would  not  blame 
them."62  The  upshot  was  a  massive  Chinese  interven¬ 
tion  in  November  1950,  resulting  in  one  of  the  worst 
military  setbacks  in  American  history  and  leading  to 
fears  that  nuclear  — even  global— war  might  be  in  the 
offing. 

The  Truman  administration's  response  to  this  set¬ 
back  demonstrated  both  the  promise  and  perils  of  its 
grand  strategy.  Truman,  Acheson,  and  Bradley  wise¬ 
ly  rejected  Mac  Arthur's  call  to  expand  the  war  into 
China,  instead  focusing  American  energies  on  a  slew 
of  initiatives  to  strengthen  the  broader  U.S.  geopoliti¬ 
cal  position.  "We  should  not  think  in  terms  of  Korea 
alone,"  Acheson  insisted,  "but  in  world-wide  terms 
and  what  we  face  around  the  world,  principally  in  Eu¬ 
rope."63  The  administration  pushed  ahead  with  plans 
for  German  rearmament,  expanded  NATO  to  include 
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Greece  and  Turkey,  and  signed  defense  pacts  with 
Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Philippines. 
The  U.S.  Army  grew  by  nearly  1  million  personnel 
and  10  divisions;  the  Navy  added  some  450  ships  and 
over  400,000  sailors;  the  Air  Force  roughly  doubled 
in  size;  the  Marine  Corps  grew  from  74,000  to  246,000 
personnel.  The  U.S.  atomic  arsenal  increased  from 
299  weapons  at  the  end  of  1950  to  841  by  1952,  giving 
Washington  a  17-to-l  advantage  in  nuclear  arms.64  By 
early  1953,  Truman  had  assembled  a  position  of  great 
geopolitical  strength  and  effectively  ensured  that  the 
key  geostrategic  regions  of  Western  Europe  and  East 
Asia  would  remain  tightly  linked  to  the  United  States. 

Yet,  the  price  of  all  this  was  significant.  Truman's 
policy  of  limited  war  left  the  United  States  mired  in  a 
bloody  conflict  that  placed  great  strain  on  American 
resources.  Korea,  commented  Marshall  (now  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense)  in  1951,  was  "a  great  inconvenience 
.  .  .  a  very  heavy  drain  on  us."  There  were  also  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  how  long  the  United  States  could  afford  the 
massive  military  buildup  prescribed  by  NSC-68.  "Our 
resources  are  not  inexhaustible,"  Truman  lamented  in 
1952.  "We  can't  go  on  like  this."65  Nitze  and  Acheson 
disagreed,  but  most  scholars  have  since  concluded 
that  the  combination  of  high  taxes,  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  budget  deficits  that  NSC-68  entailed 
would  have  been  economically  unsustainable  over  the 
long  run.  In  any  case,  they  were  politically  unsustain¬ 
able  in  the  short  and  medium  term.  Eisenhower  called 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  defense  cuts  upon  taking 
office  in  1953,  and  Truman  left  the  White  House  as 
one  of  the  least  popular  Presidents  in  modern  history. 
The  "golden  age,"  in  other  words,  did  not  appear  so 
golden  at  the  time.66 
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So  what  can  all  of  this  tell  us  about  Truman-era 
grand  strategy,  and  about  the  broader  challenges  of 
grand  strategy  as  a  national  endeavor?  First,  it  is  clear 
that  there  was  real  creativity,  wisdom,  and  purpose  in 
American  policy  during  the  Truman  years.  Relatively 
early  on,  the  administration  came  to  two  fundamental 
grand  strategic  insights  that  made  up  the  intellectual 
core  of  containment:  the  realization  that  there  was  a 
middle  ground  between  appeasement  and  war,  and 
the  idea  that  checking  Soviet  advances  meant,  first  and 
foremost,  establishing  a  favorable  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  and  East  Asia.  The  United  States  subsequently 
constructed  that  balance  through  seminal  initiatives 
like  the  Marshall  Plan,  NATO,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  former  enemies  in  West  Germany  and  Japan.  It  then 
defended  that  balance  through  the  rearmament  pro¬ 
gram  and  political-military  initiatives  undertaken  in 
response  to  the  Korean  War  and  NSC-68.  In  this  sense, 
grand  strategy  did  its  job:  it  provided  the  intellectual 
ballast  that  allowed  Truman  to  navigate  the  dangers 
of  the  early-Cold  War. 

Yet,  Truman-era  grand  strategy  was  also  a  messy 
affair,  and  in  some  cases  a  deeply  problematic  one  as 
well.  Containment  did  not  spring  forth  fully  formed 
from  the  pen  of  George  Kennan;  it  was  an  idea  whose 
practical  implications  had  to  be  worked  out  amid  the 
myriad  crises  and  shocks  of  the  day.  That  working- 
out  process,  in  turn,  could  be  quite  vexing  for  the  Tru¬ 
man  administration.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
continually  struggled  to  reconcile  America's  growing 
military  and  political  commitments  with  its  limited  ca¬ 
pabilities,  and  to  mobilize  domestic  support  without 
overheating  the  Cold  War  climate.  They  occasionally 
found  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  sense  of  proportion  in 
meeting  the  challenge  of  the  moment  — as  their  short- 
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sighted  expansion  of  the  Korean  War  illustrated  —  and, 
no  less  so,  to  contain  the  Soviet  Union  without  taking 
on  losing  propositions  like  a  colonial  conflict  in  Indo¬ 
china.  The  Truman  era  was  indeed  a  period  of  grand 
strategic  innovation  and  purpose,  but  it  was  also  one 
of  frequent  frustration  and  difficulty. 

This  critique  of  Truman's  grand  strategy  should 
not  be  taken  too  far,  for  the  administration  made  real 
strides  toward  accomplishing  its  most  essential  goal  — 
the  creation  of  an  advantageous  configuration  of 
power  in  Eurasia.67  What  these  issues  suggest,  rather, 
is  that  grand  strategy  was  in  the  1940s  and  1950s  what 
it  remains  today  — a  disorderly,  iterative  process  that 
is  never  easy  and  demands  frequent  recalibration  if  it 
is  to  work  at  all.  It  is  a  process  that  may  originate  in 
a  flash  of  geopolitical  insight  a  la  Kennan,  but  those 
insights  must  then  be  translated  into  action  amongst 
the  disruptions,  fears,  and  crises  that  perpetually 
characterize  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  This 
was  something  that  Mr.  X  himself  understood.  "The 
purposes  of  foreign  policy  will  always  be  relative  to 
a  moving  stream  of  events,"  he  wrote  in  1948.  "Thus, 
any  formula  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  can 
only  be  an  indication  of  direction,  not  of  final  destina¬ 
tion."68  It  was  an  apt  description  of  Truman-era  grand 
strategy,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  grand  strategy  writ 
large. 

THE  HEROIC  STATESMAN:  GRAND  STRATEGY 
IN  THE  KISSINGER  YEARS 

If  the  Truman  administration  is  generally  credited 
with  building  the  postwar  order,  the  Nixon  and  Ford 
administrations  had  the  misfortune  of  governing  as 
that  order  was  coming  undone.  Containment  was  in 
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crisis  in  the  late  1960s,  with  the  Soviets  approaching 
nuclear  parity  and  Communist  China  emerging  as  a 
great  power  in  its  own  right.  Instability  was  rampant 
in  the  Third  World,  and  many  of  America's  alliances 
were  under  strain.  On  top  of  all  this,  there  was  the 
Vietnam  War,  which  by  1969  had  laid  bare  the  lim¬ 
its  of  American  power  and  caused  a  massive  crisis  of 
authority  at  home.  The  "problem  we  face,"  wrote  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Adviser  (and  later  Secretary  of  State) 
Henry  Kissinger,  was  "the  generally  deteriorating 
strategic  position  of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade."69 

It  was,  in  many  ways,  a  situation  nicely  tailored  to 
Kissinger's  own  ambitions.  From  1969  to  1977,  Kiss¬ 
inger  served  as  the  driving  intellectual  force  behind 
American  grand  strategy.70  He  was  guided  in  this 
task  by  geopolitical  instincts  honed  from  nearly  2  de¬ 
cades  of  studying  the  major  problems  of  Cold  War 
foreign  policy,  and  by  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
of  inspired  statesmanship.  Kissinger  believed  that 
great  leaders  need  not  simply  react  to  the  crises  they 
confronted  or  watch  as  their  nations  sank  into  de¬ 
cline.  Through  bold  and  creative  policies,  they  could 
transcend  these  trials  and  seize  hold  of  the  course  of 
history/'Anyone  wishing  to  affect  events  must  be  op¬ 
portunist  to  some  extent,"  Kissinger  observed  in  1968. 
"The  real  distinction  is  between  those  who  adapt  their 
purposes  to  reality  and  those  who  seek  to  mold  reality 
in  the  light  of  their  purposes."71  This,  in  Kissinger's 
view,  was  the  essence  of  grand  strategy  — not  simply 
matching  means  to  ends,  but  waging  the  more  pro¬ 
found  struggle  to  "shape  the  currents  of  our  time  in 
the  light  of  our  values."72 

Guided  by  this  ethos,  the  Nixon  and  Ford  adminis¬ 
trations  thus  pursued  something  that  was  very  much 
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a  grand  strategy.  As  Kissinger  envisioned  it,  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  would  use  innovative  diplomacy  to  draw 
its  chief  rivals  into  a  more  advantageous  triangular 
balance,  devolve  responsibility  while  maintaining 
credibility,  and  ultimately  position  itself  as  the  pivot 
of  a  more  stable  global  order.  The  challenge,  he  com¬ 
mented  during  the  1970s,  was  "to  build  a  new  build¬ 
ing  while  tearing  down  the  old  beams  and  not  letting 
the  structure  collapse."73  Through  dynamic  statecraft, 
America  would  transcend  its  moment  of  relative  de¬ 
cline. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  grand  strategy  was  to  be 
a  revamped  relationship  with  the  great  powers.  With 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Kissinger  and  Nixon  did 
not  so  much  abandon  containment  as  modify  it.  They 
believed  that,  in  an  age  of  growing  Soviet  power,  the 
key  to  dealing  with  Moscow  was  to  provide  it  with 
a  mixture  of  positive  and  negative  inducements  for 
behaving  with  restraint.  This  was  the  logic  behind 
the  policies  collectively  known  as  "detente."  Strategic 
arms  talks  would  satisfy  Soviet  desires  for  nuclear  par¬ 
ity  while  also  imposing  limits  on  the  Kremlin  buildup. 
Negotiations  over  superpower  flashpoints  like  Berlin 
would  reduce  tensions  and  lower  the  potential  for  cri¬ 
ses.  Offering  Moscow  trade  credits  and  most-favored- 
nation  (MFN)  status  would  give  Kremlin  officials  rea¬ 
son  to  behave  well  and  pave  the  way  for  Moscow's 
eventual  integration  into  the  global  economy.  Tying 
these  policies  together  was  the  concept  of  "linkage," 
or  the  idea  that  the  United  States  would  demonstrate 
progress  on  any  one  of  these  issues  contingent  on 
across-the-board  Soviet  restraint.  The  Soviets  "cannot 
expect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  one  area 
while  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  tension  or  confron¬ 
tation  elsewhere,"  Kissinger  explained.74  The  relative 
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power  balance  might  be  shifting,  Kissinger  believed, 
but  a  precise  structuring  of  Moscow's  incentives  could 
still  allow  the  United  States  to  exert  great  influence 
over  Soviet  behavior. 

The  counterpart  to  U.S.-Soviet  detente  was  a  paral¬ 
lel  opening  to  China.  During  the  Sino-Soviet  border 
clashes  of  1969,  the  administration  made  clear  that  it 
would  not  condone  a  larger  Soviet  war  against  China, 
and  Nixon  and  Kissinger  subsequently  began  diplo¬ 
matic  overtures  to  Beijing.  These  maneuvers  were 
based  on  a  straightforward  calculation  that  it  would 
be  disastrous  to  allow  Moscow  to  again  dominate  the 
international  communist  movement,  and  also  on  the 
more  subtle  and  ambitious  thesis  that  a  triangular  bal¬ 
ance  of  power  —  featuring  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  — would  be  more  stable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  United  States.  As  long  as  Washing¬ 
ton  maintained  decent  bilateral  ties  with  China  and 
Moscow,  both  communist  powers  would  have  to  con¬ 
template  an  American  partnership  with  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  both  would  therefore  need  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  "In  a  subtle 
triangle  of  relations  between  Washington,  Beijing, 
and  Moscow,"  Kissinger  had  written  in  1968,  "we  im¬ 
prove  the  possibilities  of  accommodations  with  each 
as  we  increase  our  options  toward  both."75  In  an  age  of 
limited  resources,  the  United  States  would  shape  the 
international  environment  through  non-ideological 
diplomacy  rather  than  raw  power. 

Kissinger  brought  an  equally  creative  approach  to 
the  second  aspect  of  his  grand  strategy  —  getting  out  of 
Vietnam.  Kissinger  and  Nixon  understood  that  Viet¬ 
nam  was  a  strategic  disaster,  but  they  also  believed 
that  a  precipitous  withdrawal  would  be  devastating  to 
U.S.  credibility.  "In  the  conduct  of  long  range  Ameri- 
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can  policy  throughout  the  world,"  Kissinger  com¬ 
mented,  "it  was  important  that  we  not  be  confounded 
by  a  fifth  rate  agricultural  power."76  Between  1969 
and  1972,  the  administration  thus  conducted  a  phased 
withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam,  while  using  great- 
power  diplomacy  and  displays  of  American  military 
might  to  encourage  Hanoi  to  agree  to  a  compromise 
settlement.  In  Beijing  and  Moscow,  Kissinger  told  his 
interlocutors  that  they  must  push  Hanoi  toward  a 
peace  deal  or  endanger  their  incipient  detentes  with 
the  United  States.77  At  the  same  time,  the  administra¬ 
tion  employed  sharp,  unpredictable  military  action  to 
punish  North  Vietnam  and  signal  to  Beijing,  Moscow, 
and  Hanoi  that  the  war  might  spin  out  of  control.  The 
bombing  and  eventual  incursions  into  Cambodia  and 
Laos  fit  this  mold;  so  did  Nixon's  decision  to  bomb 
Hanoi  and  mine  Haiphong  harbor  in  1972.  By  syn¬ 
chronizing  negotiations  with  tactical  military  escala¬ 
tion,  Kissinger  and  Nixon  hoped,  the  United  States 
might  still  find  Hanoi's  "breaking  point"  and  salvage 
an  acceptable  outcome  in  Southeast  Asia.78 

The  war  in  Vietnam  was  closely  related  to  the  third 
component  of  Kissinger's  grand  strategy,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  efforts  to  decrease  America's  burdens  along 
the  global  periphery  without  endangering  the  overall 
stability  of  the  international  order.  As  in  Vietnam,  the 
administration  took  a  two-pronged  approach  to  this 
task.  On  the  one  side,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  (and  later 
Ford)  used  military  sales,  economic  assistance,  and 
other  indirect  support  to  cultivate  anti-communist 
"regional  sheriffs"  —  Israel,  Iran,  Indonesia,  Brazil, 
and  others  — who  could  assume  greater  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  policing  the  Third  World.79  On  the  other  side, 
they  used  sharp,  sometimes  dramatic  action  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  United  States  would  not  allow  the 
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international  order  to  unravel  completely.  The  United 
States  had  to  retrench,  Kissinger  believed,  but  it  also 
had  to  "prevent  a  complete  collapse  of  the  world's 
psychological  balance  of  power."80 

This  latter  consideration  underlay  a  series  of  pro¬ 
vocative,  even  aggressive  policies  in  the  Third  World. 
Beginning  in  1970,  the  administration  sought  to 
overthrow  Salvador  Allende's  elected  socialist  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Chile,  on  grounds  that  a  failure  to  do  so 
would  be  seen  "as  indifference  or  impotence  in  the 
face  of  clearly  adverse  developments  in  a  region  long 
considered  our  sphere  of  influence."81  More  dramatic 
still  was  U.S.  policy  during  the  Yom  Kippur  War  in 
October  1973.  If  Egypt  and  Syria  —  two  Soviet  clients  — 
were  allowed  to  defeat  America's  ally  Isreal,  Kissinger 
commented,  it  "would  have  disastrous  consequences 
not  only  there  but  elsewhere,  and  would  encourage 
adventurism  on  a  global  scale."82  The  U.S.  response 
to  the  Arab  surprise  attack  was  striking  in  its  scope 
and  risk.  After  first  providing  Israel  with  a  massive 
military  resupply,  and  then  encouraging  it  to  press  the 
advantage  against  battered  Arab  armies  (even  to  the 
point  of  violating  a  United  Nations-sponsored  cease¬ 
fire),  the  administration  ordered  a  global  nuclear  alert 
to  deter  Moscow  from  interceding.  At  a  time  of  global 
transition  and  U.S.  retrenchment,  Kissinger  believed 
that  a  bold  — even  dangerous  —  approach  to  crisis 
management  was  essential.83 

Tying  all  of  these  policies  together  was  a  fourth 
and  final  component  of  Kissinger-era  statecraft  —  its 
emphasis  on  extreme  secrecy  and  centralization  of 
power.  Kissinger  and  Nixon  believed  that  their  grand 
strategy  could  not  succeed  unless  they  were  able  to 
operate  outside  the  normal  constraints  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  "The  bureaucracy  is  the  curse  of  the  mod- 
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ern  state,"  Kissinger  commented  in  1970.84  "One  can¬ 
not  put  a  negotiation  before  45  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,"  he  said  on  another  oc¬ 
casion.85  Accordingly,  he  and  Nixon  sought  to  keep 
many  of  their  most  significant  moves  — the  opening 
to  China,  the  destabilization  of  Chile,  the  bombing 
of  Laos  and  Cambodia  —  hidden  from  public  view. 
They  disdained  and  even  obstructed  congressional 
oversight  of  foreign  policy,  instructing  subordinates 
to  stonewall  on  issues  like  human  rights.  Finally,  they 
conducted  high-level  talks  with  the  Soviets,  Chinese, 
and  North  Vietnamese  through  backchannels  kept  se¬ 
cret  even  from  the  State  Department,  and  attempted 
to  shut  out  many  of  the  administration's  most  senior 
officials  —  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  William  Rogers,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  (CIA)  Director  Richard  Helms,  the  JCS  — from 
the  policy  process.  "Dr.  Kissinger  alone  enjoys  both 
the  intimate  day-to-day  contact  and  confidence  of  the 
President,"  one  JCS  staffer  commented  ruefully  in 
1970. 86  In  the  Nixon  administration,  policy  took  on  a 
conspiratorial  tone. 

For  a  time,  this  grand  strategy  produced  impres¬ 
sive  results.  Triangular  diplomacy  was  particularly 
well-suited  to  the  climate  of  international  politics  in 
the  early  1970s.  As  Kissinger  and  Nixon  had  hoped, 
Chinese  insecurity  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  facili¬ 
tated  Sino- American  ties,  leading  to  a  rapprochement 
that  dramatically  improved  an  overtaxed  U.S.  global 
position.  While  Kissinger  later  exaggerated  the  degree 
to  which  the  "China  card"  had  influenced  U.S. -Soviet 
relations,  Moscow  did  hasten  to  achieve  its  own  de¬ 
tente  after  it  learned  of  the  American  opening  to  Bei¬ 
jing.87  The  United  States  was  "building  a  new  strategic 
alignment  of  forces  in  international  politics  in  Asia  and 
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in  the  world  as  a  whole,"  Soviet  ambassador  Anatoly 
Dobrynin  noted  in  early  1972,  and  Moscow  needed  to 
keep  pace.88  By  mid-1972,  Nixon  and  Kissinger  had  fi¬ 
nalized  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  (SALT) 
and  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  (ABM)  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  concluded  an  accord  that  removed 
Berlin  as  a  superpower  flashpoint,  and  inked  another 
that  laid  the  basis  for  expanded  East-West  commerce. 
With  respect  to  great-power  relations,  Nixon  and  Kis- 
senger's  grand  strategy  looked  to  be  well  on  track. 

The  regional-sheriff  policy  also  paid  some  initial 
dividends.  This  approach  worked  well  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  the  Shah's  Iran  kept  pressure  on  the  Soviet- 
backed  regime  in  Iraq  and  used  U.S.-supplied  military 
equipment  to  stifle  a  leftist  revolt  in  Oman.  "The  Shah 
is  a  tough,  mean  guy,"  Kissinger  told  Ford.  "But  he  is 
our  real  friend."89  The  situation  was  similar  in  Latin 
America,  where  Brazil's  military  government  ad¬ 
vanced  U.S.  interests  by  targeting  leftist  movements 
at  home  and  abroad.  In  1971,  the  Brazilian  military 
conspired  with  Bolivian  conservatives  to  overthrow 
the  left-leaning  government  in  La  Paz,  and  stationed 
thousands  of  troops  on  the  Uruguayan  border  in  case 
a  popular  front  organization  took  power  via  elections 
in  that  country.90  Following  the  U.S.-backed  coup  in 
Chile  in  1973,  Augusto  Pinochet  quickly  emerged 
as  another  loyal  ally  in  the  region.  As  Kissinger  had 
hoped,  friendly  dictators  combated  regional  instabil¬ 
ity  and  relieved  the  strain  on  American  resources. 

Kissinger  scored  an  even-more-striking  success 
in  1973,  during  and  after  the  Yom  Kippur  War.  By 
strongly  supporting  Israel  while  also  keeping  an  open 
line  with  Egypt,  the  Nixon  administration  put  itself 
in  a  strong  position  to  shape  the  postwar  settlement. 
Although  Nixon  himself  was  increasingly  consumed 
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by  Watergate,  Kissinger  subsequently  used  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  excellent  effect.  Shuttling  between  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Cairo,  and  Damascus,  he  gradually  produced 
agreements  that  achieved  the  disengagement  of  Israeli 
and  Arab  forces,  initiated  the  process  by  which  Egypt 
and  Israel  would  eventually  make  peace,  and  — most 
important  of  all  — rendered  Moscow  largely  irrelevant 
to  regional  negotiations.  The  accords  cemented  Kiss¬ 
inger's  reputation  as  a  master  of  international  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  served  for  him  as  confirmation  that  the 
gifted  statesman  could  indeed  see  beyond  the  curve 
of  history  and  impose  his  own  purpose  on  events.  "If 
one  studies  our  tactics  carefully  and  thoughtfully," 
he  told  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir,  "one  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  way  of  dealing  with  a 
crisis  is  to  try  to  judge  the  crest  of  the  crisis  and  try  to 
anticipate  the  events  that  are  happening  and  thereby 
dominate  them."91 

The  methods  of  Kissinger's  grand  strategy  — par¬ 
ticularly  secrecy  and  the  centralization  of  power  — 
played  a  key  role  in  many  of  these  accomplishments. 
As  Dobrynin  later  attested,  the  existence  of  a  secure 
backchannel  was  essential  in  developing  detente  and 
bringing  SALT  to  a  conclusion.  "Without  that  chan¬ 
nel,"  he  later  wrote,  "it  would  hardly  have  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  reach  many  key  agreements  in  a  timely  man¬ 
ner  or  to  eliminate  dangerous  tensions  that  arose 
periodically."92  Similarly,  even  Kissinger's  critics 
acknowledged  that  secrecy  and  personal  diplomacy 
were  crucial  to  moving  toward  accommodation  with 
Beijing  without  exposing  the  process  to  interference 
by  actors  —  the  Taiwan  lobby,  U.S.  allies  in  Asia,  Soviet 
experts  in  the  State  Department— with  an  interest  in 
disrupting  it.93  Finally,  Kissinger's  ability  to  act  with 
"quasi-presidential"  authority  in  1973-74  allowed  him 
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to  tie  together  the  various  implements  of  American 
power  in  managing  the  Yom  Kippur  War  and  choreo¬ 
graphing  the  delicate  disengagement  talks  that  fol¬ 
lowed.94 

Yet,  if  these  successes  seemed  to  vindicate  both  the 
methods  and  concepts  of  Kissinger's  grand  strategy, 
other  events  threw  those  methods  and  concepts  into 
doubt.  For  all  their  creativity,  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
could  not  retrieve  victory  from  defeat  in  Vietnam;  the 
best  they  could  do  was  to  reach  a  deeply  flawed  peace 
agreement  that  quickly  collapsed,  taking  South  Viet¬ 
nam  with  it.  Kissinger  struggled  to  master  unexpected 
challenges  that  emerged  during  the  1970s,  as  issues 
like  human  rights  and  petro-politics  tested  his  world¬ 
view.  Detente  was  also  on  the  rocks  by  mid-decade, 
with  follow-on  arms  control  negotiations  stalled  and 
the  Soviets  supporting  Marxist  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  in  Third  World  locales  such  as  Angola.  By  the 
time  Kissinger  left  office  in  early-1977,  his  grand  strat¬ 
egy  was  clearly  running  out  of  gas. 

These  failures  and  disappointments  reflected  nu¬ 
merous  factors,  not  all  of  which  can  be  discussed  in 
detail  here.  There  was,  however,  a  common  theme 
that  ran  through  many  of  Kissinger's  travails.  As 
noted  above,  Kissinger  was  taken  with  the  "heroic" 
style  of  leadership.  He  believed  that  great  statesmen 
could  overcome  the  challenges  their  societies  con¬ 
fronted  through  sheer  creativity  and  brilliance,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  given  the  decisive  authority  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  wisdom  into  policy.  As  one  biographer 
put  it,  "Kissinger's  strategy  depended  on  an  almost 
mythic  grandmaster. . . .  He  allocated  to  the  statesman 
omniscient  knowledge  and  initiative."95  Kissinger 
was  talented  enough  to  make  this  approach  work  for 
a  time,  as  his  numerous  accomplishments  showed. 
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As  the  1970s  went  on,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
this  performance  could  not  be  sustained.  There  were 
simply  limits  to  what  even  creative  statecraft  could  ac¬ 
complish  in  a  complex  and  dynamic  world,  and  the 
methods  of  Kissinger's  grand  strategy  eventually  ran 
into  resistance  as  well. 

These  problems  confounded  Kissinger  in  a  variety 
of  settings  during  the  1970s.  In  Vietnam,  triangular  di¬ 
plomacy  and  tactical  escalation  did  eventually  make 
Hanoi  more  forthcoming  in  the  secret  peace  negotia¬ 
tions,  which  eventually  produced  the  Paris  Accords 
of  early-1973.  But  these  tactics  could  not  compel  Mos¬ 
cow  and  Beijing  to  cease  their  vital  material  support 
for  the  North,  which  was  essential  if  Kissinger's  plan 
for  success  was  to  work.  (As  it  happened,  both  the 
Soviets  and  the  Chinese,  worried  about  losing  influ¬ 
ence  vis-a-vis  one  another,  actually  increased  their  aid 
to  Hanoi  during  the  crucial  years  in  the  early-1970s.96) 
Nor  could  these  tactics  resolve  the  two  essentially 
insoluble  problems  the  administration  faced  — the 
underlying  weakness  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  the 
increasing  war- weariness  of  the  American  people.  To¬ 
gether,  these  factors  ensured  that  Nixon  and  Kissinger 
continued  to  fight  a  losing  battle  in  Vietnam,  and  they 
eventually  acknowledged  as  much  by  settling  for  a 
"decent  interval"  between  a  peace  agreement  and  the 
ultimate  defeat  of  the  regime  in  Saigon.  "We  want  a 
decent  interval,"  Kissinger  wrote  on  a  briefing  book 
for  the  1971  trip  to  China.  "You  have  our  assurance."97 
Indeed,  the  Paris  Accords  were  sharply  tilted  against 
the  long-term  survival  of  the  Saigon  regime  —  among 
other  things,  they  allowed  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Cong  troops  to  remain  in  place  in  the  South  — as  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  war  soon  showed. 
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Detente  ran  into  similar  problems  as  the  1970s  went 
on.  Detente  was  premised  on  the  idea  that  the  United 
States  could  use  a  precise  balance  of  carrots  — particu¬ 
larly,  trade  incentives  —  and  sticks  to  regulate  Soviet 
behavior.  Yet,  maintaining  this  balance  required  keep¬ 
ing  firm  control  of  the  policy  process,  and  by  the  mid- 
1970s  congressional  opposition  had  made  this  impos¬ 
sible.  Kissinger  was  partially  to  blame  for  this,  as  his 
condescending  attitude  toward  Congress  did  him  no 
favors,  and  his  "consultation"  with  key  congressional 
figures  was  often  late  and  superficial.  No  less  prob¬ 
lematic,  the  cleavages  caused  by  Vietnam  and  Water¬ 
gate  shattered  the  domestic  consensus  behind  detente 
and  spurred  a  full-fledged  revolt  against  the  very 
executive  authority  that  was  so  central  to  the  admin¬ 
istration's  grand  strategy.  The  consequences  of  this 
atmosphere  became  clear  in  1974-75.  A  group  of  neo¬ 
conservative  senators  led  by  Henry  Jackson  scuttled  a 
major  U.S. -Soviet  trade  agreement  that  Kissinger  had 
viewed  as  a  key  pillar  of  detente,  and  then  a  bipartisan 
majority  in  the  House  terminated  funding  for  a  covert 
operation  meant  to  thwart  Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed 
rebels  from  winning  a  civil  war  in  Angola.  "We  are 
being  deprived  of  both  the  carrot  and  the  stick,"  Kiss¬ 
inger  lamented.98 

Detente  also  struggled  because  Kissinger  overes¬ 
timated  the  degree  to  which  he  could  influence  the 
Soviet  Union.  Contrary  to  what  he  had  hoped,  the 
Brezhnev  government  was  not  willing  to  accept  the 
key  premise  of  linkage:  that  Moscow  had  to  show  re¬ 
straint  in  all  areas  in  order  to  gain  American  coopera¬ 
tion  in  any.  At  a  time  when  Soviet  power  was  on  the 
rise,  Brezhnev  and  his  aides  perceived  detente  not  as 
a  guarantee  of  the  global  status  quo,  but  as  a  way  of 
achieving  international  legitimacy,  limiting  the  dan- 
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gers  of  war,  and  paving  the  way  for  advances  in  other 
areas  —  particularly  the  Third  World.  The  sense  in 
the  Kremlin,  one  official  later  recalled,  was  that  "the 
world  was  turning  in  our  direction."99  The  result  was 
that  the  mid-1970s  saw  Moscow  become  more,  rather 
than  less,  assertive  in  trying  to  shape  the  outcomes  of 
Third  World  revolutions,  even  as  it  negotiated  with 
the  United  States  on  arms  control  and  other  issues. 
With  the  global  balance  shifting,  it  was  beyond  Kiss¬ 
inger's  power  to  set  the  terms  of  world  order. 

In  many  ways,  in  fact,  the  events  of  this  period 
showed  how  difficult  it  could  be  for  even  the  most 
astute  statesman  to  stay  ahead  of  the  curve  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  Kissinger  considered  the  handling  of 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  to  be  one  of  his  great  triumphs, 
but  an  unforeseen  consequence  of  that  episode  was 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  which  led  to  a  fourfold  rise  in 
prices  and  severe  economic  distress  in  the  West.  While 
petro-states  like  Venezuela,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Iran  en¬ 
joyed  unprecedented  profits  and  a  new  sense  of  global 
influence,  the  United  States  and  its  major  allies  experi¬ 
enced  high  inflation  and  depressed  growth.  The  crisis 
upended  Kissinger's  assumptions  about  the  sources 
of  global  power,  and  left  him  scrambling  to  devise  a 
response.  "I'm  convinced  that  the  biggest  problem  we 
face  now  is  possible  economic  collapse,"  he  said,  "fall 
of  the  western  world."100  In  the  end,  the  consequences 
were  not  as  dramatic  as  Kissinger  feared,  but  they 
nonetheless  illustrated  how  unexpected  challenges 
can  buffet  even  a  carefully  crafted  grand  strategy. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  Kissinger's  dealings 
with  the  growing  human  rights  movement  during 
the  mid-1970s.  By  1974-75,  U.S.  ties  to  Pinochet,  the 
Brazilian  generals,  and  other  authoritarian  rulers  had 
come  under  fire  from  human  rights  activists  and  liber- 
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al  congressmen  and  senators.  Viewing  human  rights 
as  a  distraction,  Kissinger  essentially  sought  to  ignore 
the  problem,  insisting  that  it  was  improper  for  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  to  interfere  with  productive  diplomatic 
alliances.  "My  position  ...  [is  that]  I  don't  yield  to 
Congress  on  matters  of  principle,"  he  said.101  At  a  time 
of  growing  congressional  assertiveness,  however,  this 
high-handed  stance  was  counterproductive.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Donald  Fraser  and  his  allies  passed  legisla¬ 
tion  that  linked  foreign  aid  allotments  to  human  rights 
performance,  compelled  the  State  Department  to  is¬ 
sue  reports  on  rights  abuses  in  countries  that  received 
American  assistance,  and  reduced  or  terminated  U.S. 
aid  to  Santiago,  Buenos  Aires,  and  other  capitals.102  By 
late-1976,  Kissinger's  Third  World  partnerships  were 
increasingly  difficult  to  maintain. 

As  the  course  of  detente  and  the  rise  of  the  human 
rights  issue  demonstrated,  the  methods  of  Kissinger's 
grand  strategy  became  steadily  more  problematic  as 
the  Nixon-Ford  years  went  on.  As  discussed  previ¬ 
ously,  Kissinger  reaped  enough  success  to  show  that 
his  secretive  modus  operandi  had  its  utility.  In  the 
end,  though,  the  conspiratorial  style  of  grand  strat¬ 
egy  caused  as  many  problems  as  it  solved.  It  created 
a  thoroughly  dysfunctional  climate  within  govern¬ 
ment,  as  Kissinger  and  Nixon  waged  a  permanent 
campaign  against  the  agencies  that  were  meant  to 
serve  the  President.  It  led  to  a  sort  of  low-intensi¬ 
ty  warfare  between  Kissinger  and  other  Cabinet 
heads  —  particularly  Laird  and  his  successors,  James 
Schlesinger  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  — who  resorted  to 
leaks,  intentional  delays,  and  other  methods  of  ob¬ 
structing  the  decisionmaking  process.  It  also  deprived 
top  officials  of  expertise  and  information  from  the 
bureaucracy.  This  liability  repeatedly  marred  Kissing- 
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er's  dealings  with  Southeast  Asia  between  1969  and 
1971,  when  he  and  Nixon  shut  out  State  Department 
and  intelligence  officials  who  might  have  warned  that 
attacking  Laos  and  Cambodia  would  do  little  to  im¬ 
prove  the  military  situation  but  much  to  destabilize 
these  countries.103 

Finally,  the  reliance  on  secrecy  eventually  became 
self-defeating  in  a  political  sense.  As  noted  previously, 
Kissinger's  methods  alienated  congresspersons  and 
senators  whose  cooperation  he  needed.  His  style  was 
also  badly  out  of  sync  with  the  national  mood  in  the 
mid-1970s.  During  a  period  when  many  Americans 
were  determined  to  rein  in  the  executive  secrecy  and 
power  that  had  contributed  to  the  disasters  of  Vietnam 
and  Watergate,  Kissinger  and  the  Presidents  he  served 
seemed  to  be  replicating  —  indeed,  intensifying  —  these 
practices.  Sure  enough,  when  certain  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration's  secret  pursuits  — the  bombing  of  Cambodia 
and  the  destabilization  of  Chile  and  other  countries  — 
came  to  light  through  news  media  reports  and  con¬ 
gressional  inquiries,  they  fed  a  growing  disillusion¬ 
ment  with  American  policy.  As  Jimmy  Carter  charged 
during  the  1976  campaign,  Kissinger  was  pursuing  "a 
kind  of  secretive,  'Lone  Ranger'  foreign  policy,  a  one- 
man  policy  of  international  adventure."104  By  the  time 
Kissinger  left  office  in  early  1977,  both  his  methods 
and  his  policies  had  come  under  severe  strain. 

There  are  many  insights  to  be  drawn  from  Kiss¬ 
inger's  experience,  but  two  principal  ones  stand  out. 
The  first  is  that  seeking  to  skirt  the  domestic  and  in¬ 
stitutional  constraints  on  grand  strategy  is  inevitably 
a  double-edged  sword.  Concentrating  power  and 
avoiding  public  oversight  permitted  great  boldness 
and  dexterity  during  the  Kissinger  era,  and  these  tech¬ 
niques  were  central  to  some  of  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion's  greatest  achievements.  But  the  level  of  secrecy 
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and  concentrated  power  that  Kissinger  and  Nixon 
desired  could  not  long  be  sustained,  for  it  clashed  too 
sharply  with  the  way  that  the  American  system  was 
meant  to  operate.  The  result  was  an  eventual  backlash 
both  within  and  outside  of  government,  and  a  grow¬ 
ing  sense  — nicely  captured  by  Carter  during  the  1976 
presidential  campaign— that  American  policy  had 
come  loose  from  its  democratic  moorings.  When  it 
comes  to  grand  strategy,  working  within  the  strictures 
of  the  American  system  can  be  quite  difficult.  As  Kiss¬ 
inger  discovered,  however,  trying  to  circumvent  or 
ignore  those  strictures  can  also  be  deeply  problematic. 

The  second  and  related  insight  is  that  there  is  in¬ 
evitably  a  limit  to  what  even  a  bold  and  audacious 
grand  strategy  can  accomplish.  Kissinger's  experience 
was,  in  some  ways,  a  testament  to  the  potential  of 
grand  strategy,  for  it  showed  what  purposeful  state¬ 
craft  could  achieve,  even  at  a  time  of  relative  national 
decline.  In  the  end,  though,  Kissinger's  concepts  too 
often  ran  up  against  domestic  political  constraints,  the 
actions  of  opponents  and  rivals,  and  the  general  stub¬ 
bornness  and  unpredictability  of  a  world  in  which 
U.S.  power  was  no  longer  unchallengeably  ascen¬ 
dant.  Grand  strategy,  then,  was  no  panacea.  In  a  dif¬ 
ficult  global  environment,  even  innovative  ideas  and 
extraordinary  cleverness  could  take  Kissinger  only 
so  far. 

IMPLICATIONS:  GRAND  STRATEGY 
AS  A  NATIONAL  ENDEAVOR 

The  Truman  and  Kissinger  eras  represent  only  a 
small  slice  of  the  history  of  U.S.  grand  strategy,  but 
they  nonetheless  suffice  to  show  both  the  importance 
and  the  difficulty  of  that  undertaking.  As  we  look 
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toward  the  future,  there  is  little  reason  to  think  that 
grand  strategy  will  become  either  easier  or  less  imper¬ 
ative.  The  United  States  now  confronts  an  increasingly 
fluid  international  environment  in  which  there  is  no 
overarching  threat  to  focus  its  energies,  but  rather  a 
variety  of  lesser  but  still  intimidating  challenges  —  in¬ 
ternational  terrorism,  the  rise  of  China,  nuclear  pro¬ 
liferation,  instability  in  the  greater  Middle  East,  the 
prospect  of  economic  exhaustion,  and  others  — that 
compete  for  attention  and  resources.  Those  resources, 
in  turn,  seem  far  scarcer  than  they  did  just  a  decade 
ago.  These  factors  will  both  demand  and  complicate 
the  doing  of  grand  strategy;  the  fact  that  this  task  will 
have  to  be  performed  in  a  highly  polarized  political 
climate  at  home  will  only  add  to  the  challenge.  The 
United  States  will  certainly  need  a  coherent  grand 
strategy  in  the  coming  years,  but  whether  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  sustain  one  remains  to  be  seen. 

What  follows  are  six  very  basic  suggestions  for 
how  American  leaders  might  approach  that  task. 
These  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  provide  an¬ 
swers  to  specific  policy  problems,  or  to  advocate  any 
particular  grand  strategy.  They  are  meant  simply  as  a 
set  of  guidelines  for  thinking  about  present-day  grand 
strategy  and  the  challenges  it  poses. 

1.  There  Is  No  Good  Alternative  to  Grand  Strategy. 

Given  the  growing  complexity  of  the  global  order, 
a  number  of  prominent  observers  have  suggested  in 
recent  years  that  grand  strategy  is  itself  an  anachro¬ 
nism.  In  an  era  in  which  there  is  no  single,  obvious 
theme  around  which  to  organize  American  policy, 
they  contend,  grand  strategy  has  become  a  quixotic 
and  even  pernicious  pursuit.105  This  argument  has 
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some  merit.  As  discussed  above,  the  difficulties  and 
drawbacks  of  grand  strategy  are  undeniable.  More¬ 
over,  the  past  few  years  have  been  replete  with  events 
that  have  challenged  longstanding  assumptions,  up¬ 
ended  existing  policies,  and  sent  strategic  planners 
back  to  the  drawing  board  — the  Iraq  war,  the  Arab 
Spring,  the  continuing  world  economic  crisis,  and 
others.  "Given  the  divisions  and  uncertainties  of  the 
contemporary  environment,"  notes  Stephen  Krasner, 
"it  is  impossible  to  frame  a  responsible  grand  strat¬ 
egy."106  Given  that  Krasner  is  a  former  director  of  the 
State  Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff,  his  skepti¬ 
cism  is  all  the  more  striking. 

Krasner  may  be  right,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that 
deliberately  avoiding  grand  strategy  offers  a  better  al¬ 
ternative.  "Strategic  nihilism"  will  not,  after  all,  allow 
the  United  States  to  avoid  the  dilemmas  that  make 
grand  strategy  so  difficult;  it  will  only  exacerbate  the 
confusion  and  contradictions  within  American  pol¬ 
icy.107  And  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  formulate  and 
fully  implement  a  coherent  grand  strategy,  doing  the 
leg-work  associated  with  this  task  will  still  be  reward¬ 
ing.  As  Dwight  Eisenhower  liked  to  say,  "The  plans 
are  nothing,  but  the  planning  is  everything."108  Indeed, 
the  simple  doing  of  grand  strategy  can  itself  serve  a 
variety  of  purposes.  It  can  give  policymakers  a  firmer 
understanding  of  priorities  and  interests.  It  can  force 
them  to  think  systematically  about  what  American 
resources  will  and  will  not  permit.  Most  important, 
doing  grand  strategy  can  provide  an  overall  sense  of 
direction,  a  sort  of  intellectual  anchor  amid  the  geopo¬ 
litical  storms.  None  of  this  will  obviate  recalibration 
and  even  improvisation.  But  it  can  increase  the  chanc¬ 
es  that  these  adjustments  will  be  made  intelligently,  in 
ways  that  are  more  congruent  than  not  with  longer- 
term  national  objectives.  Policymakers  would  be  wise 
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to  be  skeptical  about  grand  strategy,  but  they  would 
be  foolish  to  dispense  with  it  altogether. 

2.  Start  with  First  Principles. 

Grand  strategy  can  only  be  valuable,  however,  only 
if  policymakers  are  willing  to  begin  with  the  basics. 
It  is  a  truism  that  grand  strategy  is  about  setting  pri¬ 
orities  and  differentiating  between  the  essential  and 
the  merely  important.  In  practice,  however,  this  often 
proves  surprisingly  difficult  to  do.  "Vital"  interests 
tend  to  expand  along  with  a  state's  power;  expand¬ 
ing  interests,  in  turn,  bring  new  threats  and  tempta¬ 
tions.  It  is  easy,  in  these  circumstances,  for  hierarchies 
of  interests  and  threats  to  become  blurred  or  collapse 
altogether.  This  was  the  problem  that  the  Clinton 
administration  ran  into  in  dealing  with  an  uncertain 
international  environment  during  the  1990s.  "We  do 
have  a  set  of  priorities  that  have  been  established  by 
Presidential  Decision  Directive  that  basically  looks  at 
the  world  and  says  that  there  are  10  or  15  things  that 
matter  most  to  American  security,"  Director  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  George  Tenet  told  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  1997.  Tenet  (and  pre¬ 
sumably  Clinton)  neglected  to  consider  that  having  15 
top  priorities  was  probably  equivalent  to  having  zero 
top  priorities,  and  this  confusion  was  often  evident  in 
the  Clinton-era  foreign  policy.109 

The  need  for  prioritization  has  become  far  more 
pressing  since  Clinton's  time  in  the  White  House. 
As  Leslie  Gelb  has  written,  American  leaders  "must 
either  choose  or  lose."110  The  past  decade  has  shown 
that  even  hyperpowers  have  to  deal  with  resource 
constraints,  and  in  light  of  current  fiscal  and  politi¬ 
cal  realities,  it  seems  likely  that  spending  on  national 
security  programs  will  contract  in  the  coming  years. 
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If  American  grand  strategy  is  to  be  effective  in  these 
conditions,  U.S.  officials  will  have  to  go  back  to  first 
principles.  They  will  need  to  consider  whether  Ameri¬ 
can  security  can  be  ensured  only  through  a  strategy  of 
global  primacy,  or  whether  a  more  parsimonious  ap¬ 
proach  like  "offshore  balancing"  can  do  the  job.  More 
fundamentally  still,  officials  will  need  to  confront 
hard  questions  about  which  interests  are  truly  vital 
and  what  threats  demand  most  attention,  and  they 
will  need  to  use  these  priorities  as  a  guide  in  decid¬ 
ing  how  —  and  whether  —  to  respond  to  emerging  chal¬ 
lenges  and  opportunities.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  risk 
geopolitical  exhaustion  and  domestic  disillusionment, 
neither  of  which  will  be  conducive  to  prudent  policy 
over  the  long  run. 

3.  Think  of  Grand  Strategy  as  a  Process, 

Not  an  Unalterable  Blueprint. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  grand  strategy  should 
be  thought  of  as  an  immutable  blueprint  from  which 
policy  must  never  deviate.  In  public  parlance,  grand 
strategy  is  too  often  associated  with  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  official  "doctrines,"  pronouncements  that  lay 
down — in  advance — what  the  American  response  will 
be  to  a  specified  set  of  circumstances.111  Doctrines  cer¬ 
tainly  have  their  uses  —  they  signal  national  resolve  and 
provide  domestic  and  international  observers  with  an 
easily  understandable  expression  of  U.S.  goals  — but 
grand  strategy  should  be  something  different. 

Because  foreign  policy  deals  with  a  dynamic  world, 
recalibration  and  adaptation  are  essential  to  any  good 
grand  strategy.  As  we  have  seen,  the  "golden  age"  of 
American  grand  strategy  was  characterized  by  repeat¬ 
ed  reassessments  of  what  mix  of  means  and  commit- 
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merits  was  required  to  contain  Soviet  power,  even  as 
that  overarching  goal  remained  unchanged.  Similarly, 
Eisenhower  —  another  President  known  for  his  grand 
strategic  competence  —  had  his  administration's  major 
planning  papers  revised  almost  annually  to  ensure 
that  U.S.  policies  remained  consistent  with  his  over¬ 
all  goals  and  priorities.  As  Eisenhower  understood, 
grand  strategy  required  a  firm  sense  of  purpose,  but 
significant  tactical  flexibility  as  well. 

The  same  is  true  today.  "Real  strategy,"  note  two 
observers,  "is  made  in  real  time."112  Grand  strategy 
should  start  with  systematic  planning,  the  setting  of 
goals  and  priorities,  and  the  outlining  of  a  realistic 
course  of  action  for  realizing  those  objectives.  The 
time  is  ripe  for  a  new  Operation  SOLARIUM-style 
exercise,  a  broad-based  examination  meant  to  tackle 
just  these  issues.  But  as  was  the  case  with  the  original 
Operation  SOLARIUM,  the  subsequent  progression 
of  events  will  inevitably  require  that  the  initial  road¬ 
map  be  revised,  assumptions  reconsidered,  and  new 
routes  plotted  for  getting  from  here  to  there.113  Grand 
strategy  must  therefore  be  seen  as  an  iterative  process, 
one  that  involves  processing  feedback  and  correcting 
course  when  necessary,  all  the  while  keeping  core  in¬ 
terests  in  view. 

4.  Bring  Planners  and  Operators  Together. 

As  much  of  the  foregoing  indicates,  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  difficulties  of  grand  strategy  is  linking  the  long¬ 
term  goals  set  by  planners  to  the  short-  and  medium- 
term  actions  that  operators  can  reasonably  take  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  of  the  moment.  As  Kennan  and  other 
dedicated  planners  often  discovered  to  their  chagrin, 
short-  and  long-term  imperatives  do  not  always  align 
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perfectly,  and  planners  and  operators  have  differ¬ 
ent  institutional  incentives  to  address  this  tension.114 
There  is  no  way  to  eliminate  this  problem,  for  it  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  grand  strategy.  Yet,  it  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  bringing  planners 
and  operators  together  at  every  stage  of  the  process. 
Bringing  operators  into  the  planning  stages  of  grand 
strategy  can  help  sensitize  planners  to  the  nearer-term 
requirements  of  good  policy;  bringing  planners  into 
operations  can  help  provide  a  longer-range  perspec¬ 
tive  that  is  sometimes  missing  from  the  management 
of  day-to-day  affairs.  None  of  this  will  resolve  the 
underlying  dilemma,  but  it  might  ease  — if  only  by  a 
degree  — the  bureaucratic  disconnects  that  often  exac¬ 
erbate  the  problem.115 

5.  Embrace  the  Democratic  Messiness 
of  Grand  Strategy. 

The  question  of  whether  democracies  can  conduct 
a  policy  that  blends  thoughtfulness,  strategic  con¬ 
sistency,  and  tactical  flexibility  has  long  perplexed 
American  officials.  Kissinger,  Nixon,  and  their  intel¬ 
lectual  brethren  were  certainly  right  in  arguing  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  democracy  and  bureaucracy  can 
have  deleterious  effects  on  foreign  policy,  and  the 
present  political  climate  often  seems  downright  hos¬ 
tile  to  reasoned  strategic  debate.  But  just  as  there  is 
no  good  alternative  to  grand  strategy,  so  there  is  re¬ 
ally  no  good  substitute  for  embracing  this  messiness 
and  making  the  best  of  it.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that 
authoritarian  regimes  are  consistently  better  at  grand 
strategy  than  are  democracies,  because  personalized 
rule  and  centralized  power  bring  about  their  own  pa¬ 
thologies.116  More  to  the  point  for  American  purposes, 
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the  experiences  of  those  who  sought  to  resolve  this 
problem  by  dramatically  centralizing  power  in  the 
White  House  — read  Kissinger  and  Nixon  — have  usu¬ 
ally  ended  in  grief. 

This  hardly  means  that  there  is  no  place  for  secrecy 
or  decisive  executive  action  in  foreign  policy,  for  U.S. 
laws  and  the  American  political  tradition  provide  room 
for  both.  Nor  does  it  mean  abandoning  presidential 
leadership  and  doing  a  least-common-denominator 
foreign  policy.  What  it  means  is  that  there  is  a  crucial 
political  aspect  to  grand  strategy,  one  that  requires  as 
much  attention  as  the  diplomatic,  military,  and  other 
aspects.  Making  any  grand  strategy  work  requires 
building  consensus  both  within  and  outside  an  ad¬ 
ministration.  Within  the  executive  branch,  Presidents 
would  be  well  advised  to  involve  the  key  bureaucratic 
players  —  military,  intelligence,  and  diplomatic  —  early 
enough  in  the  planning  process  so  that  they  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  simply  being  confronted  with  a  fait 
accompli.  Outside  the  executive  branch,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  persistent  efforts  to  explain  and  sell  an 
administration's  grand  strategy  once  it  is  formulated, 
and  for  early,  real,  and  regular  consultation  with  the 
congressional  leaders  whose  cooperation  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  turn  ideas  into  action.  All  this,  in  turn,  will 
unavoidably  entail  bargaining,  compromise,  and  the 
frustration  that  comes  with  them.  This  is  never  going 
to  be  a  pretty  or  entirely  satisfying  process,  but  there 
is  no  good  way  around  it. 

6.  Keep  Expectations  Realistic. 

All  of  these  suggestions  point  to  a  final  imperative: 
the  need  to  limit  one's  expectations  as  to  what  grand 
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strategy  can  accomplish.  George  Kennan,  who  is  often 
thought  of  as  America's  archetypal  grand  strategist, 
was  fond  of  discussing  the  limitations  of  that  con¬ 
cept— and  of  human  foresight  more  broadly  — in  his 
famous  talks  at  the  National  War  College  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC,  during  the  late-1940s.  As  he  put  it  in  his  vale¬ 
dictory  lecture  prior  to  leaving  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff  at  the  end  of  1949: 

It  is  simply  not  given  to  human  beings  to  know  the 
totality  of  truth.  Similarly,  no  one  can  see  in  its  totality 
anything  so  fundamental  and  so  unlimited  in  all  its 
implications  as  the  development  of  our  people  in  their 
relation  to  their  world  environment.  ...  I  sometimes 
like  to  think  of  the  substance  of  human  knowledge  as 
a  sort  of  sphere,  and  at  the  center  of  that  sphere  there 
must  lie  a  core  which  is  absolute  truth.  We  keep  charg¬ 
ing  into  that  sphere  from  various  angles,  knowing  that 
we  are  always  going  to  be  deflected  at  tangents,  like 
moths  off  the  light  bulb,  before  we  get  to  the  center.117 

When  it  comes  to  thinking  about  grand  strategy  as 
a  national  endeavor,  the  same  basic  point  still  holds. 
Too  often,  grand  strategy  is  thought  of  as  a  trans¬ 
formative  project  to  remake  the  global  order,  or  as  a 
panacea  that  will  wipe  away  the  complexity  of  world 
affairs.  Both  of  these  aspirations  are  simply  begging 
for  disappointment.  In  view  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  decade  and  the  current  economic  troubles,  the 
United  States  will  probably  not  be  able  to  undertake 
any  grand  transformative  schemes  in  the  near  future. 
Nor  can  any  amount  of  planning  or  strategizing  al¬ 
low  American  policy  to  transcend  the  complexities  of 
a  changing  international  environment.  At  best,  grand 
strategy  can  provide  an  intellectual  reference  point 
for  dealing  with  those  complexities,  and  a  process 
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by  which  dedicated  policymakers  can  seek  to  bring 
their  resources  and  their  day-to-day  actions  into  bet¬ 
ter  alignment  with  their  country's  enduring  interests. 
Achieving  this  would  be  enough;  expecting  more 
would  be  quixotic. 
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